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LITBRATTRE. 
AT LAST. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


[Suggested by having heard of a lady who died murmuring the word, ‘ At 
last! at last !’] 


‘At last! at last ;’ words oft and lightly spoken, 
What solemn import from thy lips they bore ; 
Wero they the record of a spirit broken— 
Of a tried heart o’erwearied to the core ? 
A sad rejoicing that earth’s waste was travell'd, 
Its id‘e fanes.all "d or dimly seen; 
That thy fate’s thickening mystery was unravell'd, 
That rest was near thee with no gulf between, 
* At last! at last?’ 


Or did some glimpses of a brighter morning 
Break through the dense chat of thy mortal night, 

Whose steadfast radiance all the view adorning, 

Shats earth’s receding shadows from the sight ? 
Did the dim vision of a better portion, 

That etay’d thy sou! through mauy a mournful hour, 
Freed frm life’s clinging dreams, from doubt's distortion, 

Visit thee in the fulness of its power, 


‘At last ' at last?’ 


‘At last!’ how many of eart:’s wasting passions, 
Its ioves, its hates, its wild ambitions, keep 
A watchfal vigil till that sentence fashions 
The lot, and leaves them—to rejoice or weep ! 
How many a heart has mark’d its own slow wasting, 
As the one life-boon held its light afur, 
The bitterness of hope deferr’d still tasting, 
Till the prize vanish'd like a falling star, 
‘At last! at last!’ 


‘At last’ who has not watch’'d beside the pillow 
Where some frail human idol fading lay ; 
The fair head drooping as a graceful willow 
O’er the dark waters that bear all away ; 
How the lip blanches and the pulses quicken 
As fear and hope alternate find a tone, 
Till on the shrinking spirit of the stricken 
The dread truth breaks—the heart is left alone 
* At last! at last!’ 


‘ At last!’ O pilgrim, as a magic finger 
Points it not often to each thought of thine 
So prone amid earth’s passing bowers to linger, 
And bound so consciously for one great icine ? 
Love may grow cold, hope cheat, and friends forsake thee, 
Or joy make bright the brief path thou hast trod ; 
Yet must the one great promis’d day o’ertake thee, 
And thy soul yield its reckoning up to God 
* Atlast! at last!’ 
—_—_——— 


SAMUEL RUSSELL. 


Samael Russell, better known as ‘ Jerry Sneak,, trom his successful per- 
aonification of that generally-understood character, appeared to be one of 
the moat single-learted, honest-minded men the world ever produced. In 
relating the miuutest circumstance, he was never known to falsify a fact, or 
exaggerate an incident. This sometimes rendered his verbal reminiscences 
rather tedious ia detail. Mr Russell looked much younger than he was; 
ne dressed with scrupulous and gentlemanly neatness, wore false teeth, and 
aarefully stained the snowy colour of his hair and eyebrows to a very juve- 
nile brown; not from vanity, but with the idea that symbols of age are sel- 
dom the most available credentials for those who are obliged to seek the 
world’s service, aud need its patronage. It is lamentable to observe, that 
with the astonishing want of foresight which distinguished the actors of past 
years, ‘Jerry’ never made any provision for the futare—belonged to no 
theatrical fund, and always spent the whole of his income. Latterly, I fear 
he saffered many privations, though he was never (it is to be hoped) in actual 
want of the bare necessaries of life; yet the pangs of sickness, and the in- 
firmities of advancing years were often greatly aggravated for him by many 
a comfort which ‘ age doth crave.’ 

It is consolatory to those who can afford the tribute of a sigh to the memo- 
ry of Samuel Russeil that the curtain fell on the old actor's last scene at the 
house of his affectionate daughter, Mrs. Gillham. Mr. Rassell unfortunate- 
ly lost the proceeds of his last benefit, when he appeared as ‘ Jerry Sneak,’ 
at Drary Lane theatre,—by the bankruptcy of an individual with whom he 
had deposited the money. This, with other pecuniary disappointments, 
weighed beavily on his mind, shattered his constitution, and doubtless has- 
tened his death. Yet hespoke of these transactions with singular forbear- 
ance, merely expressing surprise that Gibbs, whom he had supposed his 
friend, should have thus deprived him of the only available means he pos- 
sessed of making the remnant of his days comfortable. If, in allusion to 
that, or a similar loss, any person expressed indignation, or remarked he 
had trusted unwisely, he would observe that it was always ‘better to be 
cheated than to cheat.’ A dissentient smile, a negative word, would brin 
Jerry out ina most favourable ~ His declamations on honour and hig 
feeling, at such moments, evinced a belief in goodness, and a faith in haman- 
ity, which did infinite credit to his heart. 

An eudless fund of anecdote, and theatrical information,—an unusual 
share of general knowledge,—a keen perception of the ridiculous, with an | 
aptitude of comic expression, always rendered him a weleome visitor, and | 
aa agreeable companion. At the age of seventy-nine his lisped witticisms 
aud ‘ infinite jests ’ were wont to ‘ set the table in a roar.’ 


| 


Mr. Ruseel! sec ned to consider every grade of theatrical life fraught with | 


misery. As a performer, and occasionally as stage eum he possessed 
many opportunities of forming a jadgment, for he knew them all, from the 


half-starved bellet-girl, who, poor thing! shivers in her gauze,—the least- 


considered harlequin that jamps Jim Crow, to the most honoured winners 
ot fame and mouey. He bad seeu Mrs. Jordan ‘ crying like the rain,’ after | 
she had enchanted the house with her assumed vivacity ; and handed her 
hard-won earnings to the father of her children, when he had waited for 
the poor amvunt with ungracious impatience. The old actor would then 
mournfully describe the inevitable destiny of over excited nerves, and tell 
with what stormy bursts of grief, what passionate fleods of tears, Mrs Sid- 
dons occasionally wrung her tragic hands, ‘and wished to God she had 
never been an actress!’ Having known the late Duchess of St. Albans 
trom her‘ first appearance on any stage,” Mr. Russell's anecdotes of that fair 
lady's generous impulses and frank benevolence of character, were exceed- 














ingly good, but would lose part of their point in recital, for Jerry (as his 
oldest friends called him) was a first rate ‘ story-teller.’ 


A farm house lodging, a fish-pond. or a river-side, were the only localities 
Mr. Russell pined after in his ‘ weary age.’ Isaac Walton never sighed 
forth rural aspirations balf so pathetically. 

He used to tell usa comic story of a performer named Du Champ, who, 
half a centary ago, took a farm at Finchley, leaving to bis wife the sole 
trust and charge of its, to her, most novel and unpleasant duties. As it 
may be supposed, the lady (who bad been used before her marriage to fare 
sumptuously every day, to enjoy her own carriage, and rejoice in her pri- 
vate box at the ) was not greatly improved in health by the a ot 
the cold dairy, or the harmony of the bogsty. While Da Champ rioted in 
London, and trod the stage in inferior characters, she grew cross and erip- 
pled with the rieumatism, and half-distracted by the woes of her position. 

The actors from Drury Lane enjoyed this Finchley farm amazingly when- 
ever Du Champ dared to take them down for a Sunday's treat; tor there, by 
the warm fire-side, muffled up in shawls, and wearing tall clogs, sat the c:- 
devant lady, scolding her bewildered husband in the shrillest tones, and 
taking small account of her visitors. 

‘You are a most horrid farmer, you are. There's the butter won't come, 
and the eggs will go! The horses have been in the corn,—they'll all die! 
The sheep are strayed away ! The pigs have eaten the chickens! The sow's 
rooted up the asparagus-bed. You won't stay at home and mind ‘em, 
though you cyow you're a bad actor.’ 

The husband ,afraid to speak, would look appealingly at his visitors. ‘ You 
must have plenty of poultry,’ or some such kindly suggestive remark, would 
only serve to call torth a fresh list of grievances. 

‘La! la! poultry! We've not got a winged thing alive here but the sea- 
gull I brought from Margate, and fourteen peacocks, that scream like 
death fetches. The higgler stole the turkeys,—he did, [ know. ‘The gip- 
sies burnt the hedges; the gleaners took the apples; the thatch is blown off 
the barn ; the pigeons are ion, God knows where ! and the horrid bees 
have swarmed off to Highgate Hill. Everything's going to ruin here. He 
won't stay at home and mind’em and he’s a very bad actor!—he ksows 
he's avery bad actor " 


—--——_ 
THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 
(2S0P ILLUSTRATED.) 
By tue Avutrnor or “ Peter Priaains,” &c. 


THE FABLE. 

‘A wolf, clothing himself in the skin of asheep, and getting in among the 
flock, by this means took the opportunity to devour many of ion. At last 
the shepherd discovered him, and cunningly fastening a rope «round his 
neck, tied him up to a tree that stood hard by. Some other shepnerds hap- 
pening to pass that way, and observing what he was about, drew near and 
expressed their amazement at it ‘ What,’’ says one of them, “ brother, do 
youmake hanging of sheep t”’ ‘‘ No,” replies the other, “but [make hangin 
of a wolf, whenever | catch him, though in the garb and habit of asheep.’ 


Then he showed them their mistake, aud they applauded the justice of the 
execution.” 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 
Cuar. IL. 


Clematis Cottage, in the snburbs of a litle market town, which we, for 
may and good reasons, shall call Brackenbury, acknowledging it to be an 
alias for its realname, had been vacant many months. The Brackenbury 
Journal profited thereby ; for every week there appeared in its front page 
an advertisement headed, “ Delightful Abode,” in capital letters, and asenr- 
ing any body and every body who wished to enjoy life in a cottage at a ‘low 
figure,’ that Clematis Cottage was the ne plus ulfra of small convenient 
houses. It was pleasantly situated in its own grounds, consisting of a quar- 
ter of an acre laid out in the most scientific manner. Ii was detached from 
all other houses, but was conveniently situated near to an int, where good 
accommodation was offered to man and beast, and where there was a good 
ordinary provided every Sunday at two o'clock. Moreover, it had the 
most desirable of all desirables, a pump of excellent water. 


The Brackenburyans in general, like the landlord of Clematis Cottage 
in particular, were surprised that no one answered this enticing advertise- 
ment. Was the world blind? or was the circulation of the Brackenbury 
Journal too limited The owner of the desirable premises thoaght it was 
possible ; so, without apologising to the editor, he spent ‘ seven bob,’ as be 
called seven shillings, on an advertisement in the ‘ Times.’ 


(The first advertisement brought several applicants, but as the owner cf 
the cottage, Mr. Puvks. asked the extravagant rent of forty pounds a year, 
nobody would take it. Mr. Punks then sent to the limes a‘pious’ advertise 
ment, to see if better luck would attend that place. The pious advertise: 
ment appeared, and Punks read it to his wife, as follows. ] 

‘TO PIOUS PEOPLE.—In Brackenbury the pure Word is preached. A 
seat in Ebenezer Chapel may be procured, and a comfortable cottage, with- 
in five minutes walk of it, reuted ata moderate price, by applying to Per- 
cival Punks deacon of the said chapel.” 

‘What do you think of that, marm 7’ asked Punks of his wife. 

‘No go,’ said the lady. ‘Seven shillings thrown away.’ 

‘You'll see, marm, you'll see,’ said Punks. ‘ Keep aa eye on the shop. 
I'll retarn the paper and be off to the railway.’ 

‘1 think there may be something in it after all,’ said Mrs. Punks, masing- 
ly. ‘ There is nothing like gammou in this world. How would Spiffen & 
Co. have avoided bankruptcy if they had not sold three shilling blaukets for 
five shillings each for the use of the poor slaves in the West Indies?’ We 
never did much ourselves ‘till we gave up—that is, pretended to give up — 
slave-grown sugars. Punks, you are right fur once. Gammon forever !' 

So much was the mind of the groceress engaged in speculating on the 


grievous errors during the day. She supplied ber customers with common 
congou at three-and-nine, for the best ganpowder at six-and-three, and sub- 
stituted coarse lump at ten-and-a-half, tor best loaf at thirteen-and-a-farthing 
—all her errors were fortunately on the right side for her. 

While his wife was giving way to this profitable state of mental aberra- 


tion, Panks was walking up and down the platfurm of the Brackenbury | 


station, waiting the arrival of the down trains. 
one that got out, but without success. He knew all the arrivals to be in- 
habitauts of the town or its neighbourhood, and was aware that all of them 
were suited with houses. 

At last the five o’clock train arrived at twenty-five minutes and a half 
past that hour. From a first-class carriage alighted a middle-aged gentle- 
man, who was followed by a middle-aged lady. They were both of them 
modestly attired iu dark suits, plainly made up, but of the best materials. 
As the gentleman drew out his silk-handkerchief from his pocket, he drew 
out with it sundry bits of printed paper, which fluttered about the platform 
in all directions. 


tract. 
‘ That's my man,’ said Panks. ‘I'm off home tw receive 
brouglt any luggage, | wonder?’ 


object to us—— 


Here is my card 


He eagerly inspected every | 


— — — 
Cuar. i. 

‘All right,’ said Punks, ashe entered his back parlour 
in a minute.’ 

*Who'll be here in «4 minute? inquired Mrs. Panks. 

‘My new tenauts—as nice a pair of pious, middle-aged ones as you ever 
seteyes on. Give meaclean cravat and my best coat,’ said Panks. 

‘Have you told them the rent 1’ asked his wife. 


‘1 haven't spoke to them,’ said Punks, undressing himeelf aa far as his 
coat and neckcloth went, 


‘ They'll be here 


‘How do you know, then, that they are come about the cottage 1’ asked 
bis wile. 

* By instinct—but you'll see. Shall Ido? 
said anks. 

*Comb your hair down, straighten and tack in your sbirt-collar—there, 
that will do. Bless me, here are a gentlemen and lady, nice, solid-looking 
people, crossing the road to our door,’ said Mra, Panks. 

‘Show them in here,’ said Panks, sitting down before a monthly Mission- 
aries’ Magazine, and pretending w be deep in its contents. 

‘If you can spare the time, my dear,’ said Mrs. Punks, ‘a lady and gen- 
tleman wish to speak to you. 

‘lam busy, very busy in a«piritual matters, but if they cannot call to- 
morrow or next week, | will lay aside my vecupations, and hear what they 
have to say,’ said Panks, in awfally solemn tones 

‘They are come about the cottage, my dear,’ said Mra. Panka, still hold- 


ing the little parlour door in her hand, and having her applicants close @ 
her elbow. 


* Cottage 1--what cottage 1’ said Punks, 

‘ Clematis Cottage, | suppose,’ replied his wife. 

‘ Dear, dear, ob, dear!’ groaned in Punks, ‘the namber of applications 
that | have had for that sweet little spot! really itis very tiresome—but ad- 
mit them.’ 

The gentleman and lady entered the little back-parlour, and took the 
chairs to which Punks pointed, 

‘Lam here,’ said the gentleman, ‘ in consequence of an—’ 

‘ Advertisement in the Times, you would say. 
you did not make an earlier application,’ said Punks. 

‘Why, I came down the moment I read itin the papers, ' said the man. 

* Four trains in before you came,’ said Punks. Not less than forty or 
fifty applicants for Clematis Cottage in each of them.’ 

‘Is it let then 1’ inquired the lad 

‘Why, not exactly let, marm; references of respectability required, you 
— and all that sort of thing—but the beauty and conveniency of the spot, 
and—— 

‘We do not care for them, sir,’ said the gentleman, solemnly. ‘ Ite ap- 
proximation to a place of worship, where the pure word can be heard, was 
our chief inducement to come down and visit it.’ 

* The rent is really very moderate,’ said Punks, ‘and the water remarka- 
bly salubrious.’ 

‘ Could we see the premises t’ asked tho lady. 

‘Undoubtedly, marm; wearied as [am with walking over it eo often to- 
day, | will show it to yeu myself,’ said Punks. 

*Perbaps you would allow us te deposit our trunks in your warehouse," 
said the gentleman. ‘ If the cottage should suit us, and you ure inclined we 
| accept us as your tenants, we should much like to take possession of it at 

once.’ 
| * But furuiture, my dear sir?’ 

‘You have tradesmen—upholsterers in Brackeubury, | presume.’ 

* Lots,’ aaid Punks. 

‘ And of the right way of thinking 1’ asked the lady. 

‘Independents to the baek-hbone, who submit w have their goods seized 
rather than pay achurch-rate,’ said Punks. ’ 

‘Worthy men,’ said the geutleman; ‘lead on, sir.’ 

Punks led the way, and made many pious remarks as they walked along. 
He was delighted at the reception which his remarks met with from his hear- 
ers, and after expatiating on the merits of the preacher at Ebenezer, which 
| he pointed out to them as they passed it, he proceeded to launch out in praise 
of the cottage to let. 

‘There's a room fora hyton, marm;’ aakl he letting them into the little 
front-parlour. ‘ There's something holy in the very echo!’ 

* Nice little place enough,’ said the fad , ‘and the fluor very clean con- 
sidering the number of people that have [nspected it, and that there is no 
door-mats and a very bad scraper.’ 

‘A bumph!’ coughed Punks, for he did not know what to say, and sa 
pretenced that he did nothear the remark. 

‘A very retired and very pleasant spot, suited to sober meditation. What 
say you, Martha? willit do?’ said the gentleman. 

‘It wants a deal of repair,’ said the lady. 

‘Consider the rent, marm! only sixty pounds a year. and withina five 
minutes walk of Ebenezer, where the pure word is preached, and u seat 
secured,’ said Punks. 
| *Say fifty,’ said the gentleman. 

Puuks shook his head negatively. 

| ‘That is too mach by twenty pounds,’ said the lady. ‘ Letus looks little 
} 

| 


Do L look like a dencon, eht 


I am really very sorry 








| 





further.’ 
‘ Make it guineas and it's yours,’ said Punks, ‘ provided the references are 
satisfactory.’ 


The gentleman and lady talked together for afew minutes, daring which 
Punks was trying to appear cool and unconcerned, though in reality he was 
in a state of nervousagitation, dificult to be disgaised. 

‘ We think it very highly rented,’ said the gentleman, ‘ bat as money is no 


‘I wish I had stack to sixty,’ said Panks to himeclf; ‘and im considera- 


| tion of the blessed advantages attached te it—— 
result of her hasband’s ingenuity, that she inadvertently committed many | 


‘Pump of splendid water!’ said Panks aloud. 
‘ And of obtaining immediate possession of it, we will close with you. 
‘A hem!—Mr. Jabez Worthington—good name, said Punks, 
ury—respectable place. Name your friend.’ 
‘ The firm, sir, of which Lam senior partner; Worthington, Dabs, and 
Tramps—general agents—call there and ask for Tramps, and if be don’t 
satisfy you of my respectability, nobody else can do» it,’ said Mr. Wor- 


‘ Alder- 


, thington. 


‘ That'll do—up by train toanorrow. Meanwhile, what will you do?” 


| said Punks 


‘ Put up at the inn,’ said Mrs. Worthington. 

‘No, no; good accommodation for man and horse, but not for « respecta- 
ble married couple. ar first floor is now to let, and is unoceapied. You 
shall have it till the cottage is furnished. Ten shillings aday, maid and 


| cooking included, won't burt you,’ said Punks, always on the look out for a 


chance. 


‘We are deeply indebted to you, sir,’ said Mrs. Worthington. 
‘Now, marm, now, sir, we will retarn and pat you in posession of your 


Punks picked up one that fell at his feet, and saw that it wasa religious | snug little apartments,’ said Panks, as ho locked the door of Clematis Cot- 


| tage, put the key in his pocket, and led the way to his shop. 
him ; has be | 


As the rooma were quite ready, Mr and Mrs. Worthington walked into 


| them at once, and desired that their laggage—merely the few things that 


He saw two very large portmanteausextracted from the luggage van, and | they had brought down with them for a change or two—migat be carri 


| deposited at the feet of the pious pair, and ran off home 


upestaire. 
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‘The heavy porter and the shop-boy were set to work to effect their re- 
moval, but the trunks were so heavy, they could scarcely accomplish 


‘Supper, mart ?’ said Panks, bis civility greatly increased by the report 
of the weight of the trunks. 

“A little tea if you please,’ said Mr. Worthingtou. 
family devotions, aud will allow us to join in them ' 

‘Delightful people!’ suid Punks to bis wife. + But I wish Thad held out 
for sixty. 1 have nodoubt they would have given it, they appear to be so 
very rich, and so—so—simple.’ 

‘Seen their money? got any trinkets, rings, watches, or jewels, and that 
sort of things,’ said Mrs. Punks. 

‘Why really when you come to ask—no,’ said Panks; ‘but they look 
like it, eb? dont they? 

‘I'll take up the tea-things myself’ said Mrs. Panks, looking very 
mysteriously. Her husband sat deeply and anxiously involved in thought 
ul] her return 

‘Well—how? what do you think?’ 

‘ All right,’ said Mrs, Punks, smoothing her black silk apron. ‘The man 
has got a gold repeater as large as a cheese-plate, and the woman a pretty 
little Geneva, fastened to along gold chain, and ber hands are positively 
covered with rings,’ 

Punks rubbed nis hands with delight, and sent the porter out to the ex- 
pounder of the Ebenezer, and be him to come down to be introduced 
to the new occupant of Clematis Cottage, who would doubtless be a liberal 
contributor to the chapel, and sundry charities attached thereto. 

It is needless to suy the call was obeyed. The —s was passed in a 
most orderly manner. The pastor was delighted with the new additivn to 
his flock, atid Punks was #o taken with the sobriety of their manners, and 
their attention to the exercises of the evening, that be had made up his 
mind not to go to town to Guestion their referee, but to be content with 
their evident respectability. 

Mrs. Punks, however, was a cautious woman,‘and insisted upon the inter- 
view with Trumps ; she, moreover, bade him ask a few questions about the 

tability of the firm in general; ‘for,’ as she observed, ‘ piety is all 
very well, but pay is better.’ 

Punks was annoyed at her suspicions, and took a little hot rum-and-wa- 
ter with the pastor to quiet his nervee, 

CHAPTER IIT. 

| Pouks was up early and off to London by the first train, and at ten o’- 
clock presented himself at the place of reference. | 

‘Mr. Trumps at home *’ said Punks. 

‘Tam Mr. ‘Trumps, sir, pray walk in Now what can we do for you?’ 
said a sleek man, throwing open am overgrown ledger, clad iu parchment, 
with greep cuffs and collar. 

*Lam referred to you, sir, for the respectability and the responsibility of 
Mr Worthington,’ said Punks. 

‘Fh? oh, [ know—Clesnatis Cottage—how does my respected friend 
like it?’ asked Trumps. 

*Se much that he has hired it,’ said Punks; ‘that is, if references are all 
right.’ 

‘Right, sir? Isn't he at the head of this firm, sir? Don’t iake my word 
for his respectability—go upon ’Change—inquire in Mark-lane—ask at the 
India House—merely whisper his nume at Lloye’s, that’s all. 
respectable and responsible ? it’s a d—d deal too good !’ said ‘Trumps, asghe 
laughed triumphantly. 

‘ He seems to be a pious man, and punctual in his payments,’ said Punks, 
‘and his wife is—’ 

* An angel, sir!—not fit to live upon this earth, sir. Go to Clapham and 
ask—but you need not ask—there is nota benetaction board attached to any 
chapel, or infant school, that does not bear upon its black surface the name 
of Dorothea Worthington, engraved in gold characters, with a magnificent 
donation attached to it,’ said Trumps. 

‘Dorothea? | thought he called her Martha,’ said Punks, 

‘ For brevity’s sake, sir, morely for brevity’s sake,’ replied Tramps. ‘ You 
are a lucky man, Mr. What's-your-name.’ 

* You think ['in safe, then 7’ asked Punks. 

‘Shall | give you a check for a twelvemonth’s rent in advance 7?’ said 
Trumps, opening a desk and taking ovt tung, slim book 

‘Oh, dear no; no occasion for that,’ said Punks. 

‘Well, my dear sir, can I do any thing more for you? Sorry to harry you, 
but bosiness, you know, must be attended to. Good bye—remember me 
to Worthington and his angelic wife,’ said Tramps, as he bowed Punks out 
of himoflice. 

As Punks returned home in a third-class carriage, there was one thing 
that rather puzzled him—how was it that for so old a firm—a firm that bad 
existed ever since the waiter at the coftee-house had administered to the 
comforts of its customers—the furniture of the office should be so remarka- 
bly new? He had almost made up his mind to return and ask the ques- 
tion, when the idea occurred to him that the old was worn out by excessive 
use, and had just been replaced. 

‘Well, my dwar, isit all right?’ whispered Mrs. Punks to her husband, 
when he had gained the little back parlour, 

* Right, marm? yes, | should think it was, too—a great deal more than 
right. We ure highly favoured, marm,’ said Punks: ‘two such angelic 
people are nut to be found every day, I can tell you.’ ’ 

* Tell me all about them,’ said the groceress 

Punks tried to do so, but, to his own surprise, was obliged to draw largely 
upon his inventive faculties ; for, when he sammed up in his brain all the 
evidence he had collected, it only amounted to this—that Worthington was 
a partner in a general agent's p Aeg and that his wile was an angel, as far as 
being a liberal patroness to the chapels and charities at Claphum went— 
upon the tpse divit of the junior partner, Mr. Tra nps. This was a pretty 
strong peg, however, to hang a story upon, and Punks availed himself of it. 
His imagination was fertile, and Mrs. Pavks was satisfied ; especially when 
she heard that Tramps had tewdered a cheque for a twelvemonth’s rent in 
advance ; though she could not help calling her husband a fool for not hav- 
ing taken it 

“Yon are quite satisfied | hepe, Mr. Punks?’ said Mrs. Worthington, as 
he entered the front drawing-room. 

* More than satistiod, marm ; delighted to have such worthy people as 
my tenants,’ replied Panks; ‘quite overjoyed ;’ for he saw a purse, a large, 
green, netted purse, lying on the table filled fall of sovereigns. 

‘Then we can take possession and furnish the cottage immediately,’ said 
Mr. Worthington, 

‘We had better remain here, my love, until the house is fit to receive us,’ 
said Mrs. Worthington. 

‘Oh! by all means. In the meanwhile, Mr. Punks will have the 
goodness, perhaps, to intcoduce me to some respectable and pious trades- 
men io Brackenbury, who will put the little place in order for us?’ said 
Wortbington. 

‘Too happy, sir, too happy,’ said Punks. 

‘You will take care, sir, not to introduce me to any tradesmen of the 
wrong way of thinking,’ said Mr. Worthington steraly. 

‘ Trust me for Uaat—we hang together like—’ 

‘Trust! sir? I don't know the meaning of the word, as I told you before. 
I pay for everything in ready monvy or by bill at two months, which is jast 
the same,’ said Mr Worthington, as he put his hands into his breeches-puck- 
ets, and rattled sundry coins about. 

* Just the same,’ said Punks, ‘ if it’s duly honoured.’ 

*Shalil pay you in advance, sir?’ asked Mrs Worthington, angrily, 
and proceeding to open the green netted purse. ‘If you have a doubt—’ 

‘Oh! dear me, marm, no—excuse me, pray excuse me, if | have offend- 
ed you. [really beg pardon,’ said Panks, in very humble tones. 

‘Itis granted, sir,’ said the lady; ‘but I must confess that I was very 
Hay hartto think thatit was possible for a Worthington to dishonour a 

vill. 

*Say no more about it, my dear. Come with me, and Mr. Punks will 
kindly introduce us to some good tradespeople,’ said Worthington 

‘And perhaps, he will have the goodness to show us over the British 
school and the Infant school? Iam anxious to add my mite to the contribu. 
tions of the charitably-disposed,’ said Mrs. Worthington, as she dropped the 
heavy purse into her reticule. 

‘Angelic woman!" said Punks, just loudly enough to enable the lady 
to hear him, as he led the way through the private passage into the 
town. ° ; 

The schools were du ly inspected. The pious pair put down their names 
as annual subscribers of £20 each, and gave the heads of each departmeut 
a sovereign, © be spent in tea and buns for their scholars. 


‘ What charming people ! quite an acquisition to Brackenbury  exclaim- 
ed the pious ladies f 


the morning. 


The report of the benevoleut characters of the new tenants of Clematis 
Cottag: was spread like wild-fire, and before they reached the upholsterer’s, 
to whom Punks introduced them, that individual was longing to have their 
custom. He shovk Punks by the hand, whispered something about a do- 
shure, and undertook to farnish the cottage within two days <0 

* You will do it well, sir, and reasonably. Make a fair profit out of me 
butdon’t impose npoo me. I shall examine your bill rigidly, for I pay for 
every thiug in ready money, or by bill at two months,’ said Mr. Worthing 
ton, and so he said to the ironmonger, the silversmith, the wine merch 
and all the other tradesmen, to whom he gave most liberal orders. 


‘ We trust you have 
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In the course of a week Clematis Cottage was elegantly furnished. Its 
cellars were well stored, i's larder «applied, and the new tenants, who had 
won golden opinions of everybody of their own way of thiukiag, were ouly 
wailing to decide, which of the services of plate, sent invo them for inspec- 
tion aud approval, they should purchase. 1t was a delicate question, aud 
Worthington aud his wife resolved, as they told Mr. Punks, not to rel 
ou their owe judgment in so momentuus a inatter, but to ask a few friends 
to a tea-party, submit the ditiereut services to their inspection, and 
take their opinions upon thein, ‘ 

On the afternoon of the Satarday—the day on which the tea-party was in- 
vited, Worthington and his lady, who had been visiting the poor, and libe- 
rally sopplying them with tracts—walked into Pauks' shop. Panks and bis 
wite were already dressed for tue party, and Mrs. Worthiagton paid the 
groceress many compliments on the very becoming neatness of ber dress 
They were, of course, asked into the little back-parlour, but Worthington 
declined the invitation, uuder the plea that they must hurry home to be 
ready to receive their frieuds. 

‘By the by,” said Worthington, ‘have you any cash in the house, Mr. 
Punks ?’ 

Pauks smirked, and confessed he had. 

* Then { will troublejyou, sir,’ said Worthington, very sternly, ‘ for change 
for that check, 5419s 10d, on Contts and Co. It is crossed regularly, as you 
will see.’ 

‘Oar outlay has been enormous—so many little things that one never 
dreams of —1 have not a suvereiga left out of fifty or sixty—I forget exactly 
which—that | put in my parse when [ came dowa here,’ said Mrs. Worth- 
ington ; ‘ really, our three or four thousand a year, at this rate, will never 
do, We shall be ruined.’ 

‘Oh, dear no, marm; not by no means—it’s only the first outlay. When 
you are settled dowa in Clematis Cottage, you'll live for a mere nothing— 
there's the money, sir; five, four, nine, ten,’ said Panks; ‘ yoa'll find it all 
right.’ 

‘ Excnse me, sir; bat [ sav particular in money mattors—l make it a 
rule to count the change if it’s only for a sixpence,’ said Mr. Worthing- 
ton. 

‘ And very proper, too,’ said Mrs. Punks. 

‘Tt is quite right,sir: you'll excuse my very great gormociete st know 
you will—you are a man of business, Mr. Punks, and as such, will give me 


| credit for not meaning to offeud you.’ 


Punks pat the cheque on Coutts into his japanned box. and bowed most 
obsequivously. 

‘If you are ready to walk to the cottage, sir, allow me to offer my arm to 
Mrs. Punks, and do you take care of my good lady,’ said Worthington. 

‘ My dear sir, ready in a minute,’ said Punks, as he popped into the par- 
lour, and sought his best hat. 

Happy Panks! happy Mrs. Punks! There they were, arm in-arm, in the 
High-street of Brackenbary, with the wealthy, charitable, pious tenants of 
Clematis Cottage. Panks enjoyed it amazingly, but thought that Mr. Wor- 
thington walked very much to» fast. He wanted to prolong his teiamph. 

The tea—Punks’ best ganpowder at six-aod-ten—was excellent ; the toast 
—huttered with purest fresh at fifteen-aud-a-half from Pauks’ shop, was duly 
appreciated and a heartier meal was never mide Mrs Worthington was 
so very kind and attentive, and Worthington’s conversation was eo instruc- 
tive, that hours passed like minutes, aud it was getting late when]the silver- 
smith ventured to allude to the object of their meetiug. 

‘Really, my worthy brethren, your society has proved so agreeable—’ 

‘ Fascinating, my love.’ 

‘Don't interrupt me, Mrs. W.—so very agreeable, that I had forgot- 
ten allabout the plate. Have you brought it with you?’ said Mr Wor- 
thington. 

‘Excuse me, sir, worthy sir, but it was so heavy that it took two porters 
to carry i!,’ said the silversmith ‘ Allow me to display it.’ 

The table was speedily cleared of the tea things and for more than an hour 
and a half the party were busily eugaged deciding between the merits of 
the Queen’s pattern, the Albert pattern, the Cottage pattern, and a great 
many other patterus besides, including the fille patero, which Wor- 
thington seemed inclined to purchase because it was less showy than the 
others. 

Mrs Worthington was all for the Queen’s pattera, in which she was se- 
conded by all the party, for the silversmith b id given them a secret hint, 
that it was the most expensive, and by far the most profitable to him- 
self, 

‘ Set them all aside, my dear, for a while,’ said Worthington ‘ Let as have 
a sandwich, and try our triend Uutton’s champagne.’ 

* You'll find it a superior article, rely upon tt,’ said Mr. Hutton. 

‘Which shall we try first, the Moet or the Ruiuard?’ said Mr. Worthing- 
ton. 

‘ Try both,’ said Hatton. thinking that the sooner both cases were emptied, 
the better it would be for himself. 

The party were all totallers, but somehow or another, in the excitement 
of the noment, they forgot that me | had taken the pledge. Pop, pop, pop, 
went cork alter cork, and everybody said that both were so excellent, that 
they could not decide between the rival makers. Pop, pop, pop, again, with- 
out coming to any decision. 

‘ Well, well,’ said Worthington, ‘I'll keep both cases; but you must throw 
off ten shillings, ready money, recollect, or a billattwo months, which is 
just as good,’ 

‘Can't, indeed I can’t,’ said Hutton; ‘it’s pat in at the very lowest fig- 
ure,’ 

‘Yon may as well taste the port, and the Madeira, and the Sherry, and 
the claret,’ said Mra. Worthiv ton. 

‘Lthink we had better, Mrs. W., my dear, we shall never get together 
such another committee of taste.’ 

Pop wevt the corks, sip, sip, sip, first of one, and then of another sort.— 
Louder grew the tongues of the differing judzes, Devilled biscuits and 
strong cheese were introduced, more bottles were opened, and before the 
clock struck ten, the four wax eandles—Punks’ best at three-and-nine—weve 
multiplied into eight, and Mrs. Punks felt so queer that she was obliged to 
retire. 

‘ Hark |’ said Worthington, ‘I hear the sound of wheels. 
with the pictures.’ 

All the party went out to see the van, in which a most valuable little col- 
lection of pictares—real originals of the best masters—had been conveyed, 
for it was not safe to bring them down by rail, ‘ they were so very care- 
less.’ 
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It so happened that Mr. Hutton, the wine-merchant of Brackenbury, bad 
occasion to visit London the same day. He arrived about noon, ashe 
was walking along Cheapside, he saw a crowd collected. He rau to see 
the ing of it. And to his surprise, beheld his friend, the Deacon of 
the Ebenezer chapel, grasping‘ the real blessing to the town” by his collar, 
aud shouting for 2 policeman. 

‘ Are you mad, Pauks !’ said he; ‘ you are apprehending the worthiest, 
most liberal—’ 

‘ No, Lain’t,’ screamed Punks, ‘1 am apprehending a Swindler—a Wolf in 
Sheep’s clothing, and I'll hang him if [ can.’ 

‘ Bat you can’t, my fine fellow, it’s only a simple contract debt after all,’ 
said Worthington, alias Sliuking Tom. 

He was uot hanged; merely sent out to over-colonise Van Dieman’s 
Land, and the Brackenvuryaus bad « hearty laugh at the owner of Clematis 
Cottage aud his pious friends. 

-_-S- —-O—t—te 


HINTS ON MILITARY DISTINCTIONS, 
Digito monstrari et dicier hic est. 


In the humourous and satirical ‘ Citizen of the World ’ of Goldsmith, the 
Chinese traveller is wentestely tickled by the ingenious and economical 
device of requiting all kinds of public services amongst us with a yard or so 
of blue or red riband; and certainly, to the eye ofa primitive philosopher, 
there must seem something irresistibly ludicrous in the idea of men labour- 
ing incessantly, or courting danger, and often meeting death, in their anxious 
desire to obtain so unsubstantial a reward. 

We think we are indebted to Pliny for the informatior, that it is the nature 
of mankind to be fond of novelty ; and be might, with equal truth, have ad- 
ded, that it is not less their nature to covet distinction. In fact, it is this that 
constitates the grand spur of our actions, prompting one map tu face the ‘im- 
minent deadly breach,’ or ‘ seek the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth ;’ another to mount the rostrum; and a third to * beat the drum ec- 
clesiastic.’ Rousseau goes still further ; he asks, ‘ Where is the philosopher 
who, for his own glory, would hesitate to deceive the human race?’ But 
the thirat for distinction that animates man in general, is absolutely the pa- 
bulum of the sailor and soldier,” as is evidenced by history from a very re- 
mote period. Hence however strong the tendency of the one for prize- 
mouey, and that of his fellow labourer in the field of war towards pillage 
—predilections which the wayward muse of our noble and cynical bard has 
instanced as samples of the sweets of our sublunary state in the following 
lines— 

‘Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 
Sweet to the father is bis first-born birth, 

Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 

Village to soldiers, prize-money to seamen, 


we are prepared to maintain thatadesire for glory, honour, and distiaction 
rages far more powerfully in the hearts that beat under a blue ora red jacket 
than any such unworthy lodgings as the poet—perhaps for the sake of a rhyme 
—supposes to actuate then. buat Byron meets the thing as a joke, and as 
a joke we ought to consider it. a 

We shall now proceed to offer a few brief remarks on the subject of miui- 
tary t honours, conceiving it to be one which ought to obtain more atten- 
tion from our ruiers than it has met with hitherto. The days have gone by 
for auything approaching to jealousy of our military force being felt among 
us; even Mr. Hume baving ceased to speak of its strength in ‘93, and to in- 
sist that it ought not to Le greater ut the present time. By our warlike re- 
sources we have raised England to be the most powerful empire inthe world; 
and by its warlike power thatempire must be supported ; anything, there- 
fore, which can uotoaly help to muiutain, but even toincrease our military 
spirit, is worthy of the most attentive consideration. } : 

To trace the origin, progress, decline and revival of the practice of confer- 
ring military distinctions, does not seem of interest commeusurate with tbe 
labour of such an undertaking ; our school-boy recollections, however, serve 
to remind us, not only that the Romans early saw the advantayes to be de- 
rived from it but also that ‘ plebeians,’ as well as patricians, received milita- 
ry decorations ; and, moreover, that they were bestowed with no sparing 
hand, as witness the account given of Siccins Dentatus, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, who appears to have obtained almost as many a6 would 
serve to stop the mouths of half of the survivors of our Peninsuler campaigns. 
Quere—Did old Siccius cenvert all the golden crowns he got into ready 
cash, or had he a male train to carry them? From Tacitus we find that hon- 
ourary$distinctions prevailed in the time of the Emperors, and no doubt they 
continued to be granted until the ‘decline and fall’ of the martial spirit of 
the Romans. 

Richard Cwur de Lion is recorded to have conferred on certain of his cru- 
saders a ‘leathern ’ strap, which was worn round the knee, probably to dis- 
tinguish his own immediate followers: and is surmised to have been the 
origin of the ‘ Garter ’—assuredly a far more honourable one than the com- 
myuly-received story about Edward III. and Lady Salisbury ; but it does 
not appear that anything corresponding to our notion of a military decora- 
tion was common among the armies of the middle ages. At a later period, 
Henry V., according to Shakepeare, would seem to have some iukling of 
the value to the soldier of a testimonial that he had served with honour; but 
Harry’s notion was certainly a barbarous one, and in practice unseemly, viz., 
for him to exhibit his scars. The following passage will be remembered, in 
his reproving speech to Westmoreland : — 


‘ He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 

And say, ‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian :' 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and showhis scars, 

And say, ‘ These wounds | had upon Criepian’s Day.’ " 


Henry's heroes and their scars passed away, and, save the names of 


‘Harry the King, Bedford, and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo’ster,’ 


naught remains of the men who fought upon St, Crispin’s Day. How would 
a medal granted for service at Agincourt be prized at this period by the 
descendauts of even an ordinary man-at-arms of Henry’s ‘ band of broth- 
ers !’ 

Casting a look around us, we see at the present day every European state, 





both great and small, rewarding its defenders for their valour in a manner 
which, while it is consonant to their feelings, serves to raise them in the es- 
timation of their fellow citizens; but when we look at home, we seek in 
vain for the warrior’s recompense. In trath, it appears never to have enter- 
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| decorous conduct of the Worthingtons, and the junior partner, Tramps, 
| made a deep impression on all the worshippers in the Ebenezer chapel.— 


aud gentleman who visited the schools in the course of 





j ed into the heads of our military rulers to coudescend to think the services 
‘ Impossible,’ said Worthington, ‘ put the van into the yard and lock the } wae” "Wea oe laporeed es ended of rediier » st i mney go 
gates. James shall situp all night and watch it.’ — | forget to have them accompanied by his unfeeling and ha‘: ‘ul apophthegm, 
* T—t—time to go, stammered out the silversmith. oo 4 | about sucking the orange abd casting aside the peel. In taking these ob- 
ea em, said Punks. ‘Good night, respected friends. servations we are influenced by no radical feeling or levelling principles ; all 
‘ Bat the plate?’ said Mrs. Worthington. -.., _.,| societies, military as well as civil, have ever had their grades, and we have 
‘I canaot think of letting our friend risk the removal of it to-night,’ said | 1, wish to see the private soldier elevated above the class to which he pro- 
her husband. ‘Let Mary take it carefully up stairs into our room, and do perly belongs; but, atthe same time, we could wish to see him no longer 
you see it safely locked up pics cupboard. | treated as ahelot. We would that those who possess power could be brought 
‘1 will take it up myself, said the lady. - 4... +3 » | to look more in advance than is their wont, aud they might then perchance 
‘Ve—ve—very much ‘bliged to you, marm; go—good night,’ said the | foresee that in the general march of intelligence soldiers will net be tena lech 
worthy tradesman. : 7 in the rear; that they will be likely at one and the same time to perceive 
‘ T wish you all good night, and thank you for your company. We mect | ih. i¢ vast importance to the state and their unworthy condition ; that they 
at the chapel to-morrow, of course,’ said Worthington. : are subjected to a severe discipline, with harsh and degrading punishments, 
And so they did, at three services, during the performance of which the | that at one period of their career the yellow epidemic of the West Indies, 
| at another the miasmatic fever or devastating cholera of the East, decimates 
their ranks; that during warfare they are called on to undergo hardship and 
toil, disease and want, whilst peace brings with it the enuni of garrison du- 
ty, drill, parades, and fiel '-days. And what is the reward of the survivor 
‘ A real blessing to the place.’ was the unani _—— £ the good | #!tet Sventy years service, wherein the prime of his days has been expen- 
2 ase 5 oe animous judgment of the go ded? Why a wretched pittance, wholly inadequate to support his own mis- 
peopie of Brackenbury. . _ . | erable existence in his declining years, let alone a family: and hence the 
’ ‘ Bless my soul what cau that be, said Punks to the groceress, about 12 |} leading man ofa forlorn hope at Badajos or Rodrigo. may possibly have been 
o'clock on the Sunday night ‘It’svery like a stage-coach, only they are all sodesed te gnaw putrescent bones in the Andover union workhouse ! 
a hag b hes —_ . he # , ‘ | Now that there exists no longer a political jealousy of the soldier, it w vuld 
bed oye ms r ; ~ th pier - — e the Gre engine—do, jamp oat of | 1,, easy to raise his condidon, and thereby render the ‘noble profession to 
ae ac ae &, said | Irs. | sees , . which be belongs more popular with the community in general. The stay- 
I unks rose reluctantly, for bis head still ached, from having taken t00 | ing of the drummer’s arm, except in rare instances, has done much ee 
much of Huttou’s samples. He drew aside the blind, opened the window, me he P ee one obstacle ‘n the ware recruiting ; and if this were to be fol- 
and caught sight of a covered van, being driven at a rapid rate on the road lowed up by a tadisions system of honorery distinctions the ranks of the 
towards London. Two males and a female sat on the box, and as they pas- British see Seoald ere long cease to depend altogether os the lowest round 
sed within a couple of yards of his head, Punks heard a voice—a well known of the social ladder for its supplies of me Let it be remembered that vol- 
lan eaicke ten “, ‘ anne a oy | tes yo ag — H ! i th untary enlistment bas sae enabled us to maintain in the field an army 
‘ ve knocked Punks down w a feathe e closed the . : : . : ‘ * al ‘ 
window, awe the curtains, and flung himself inte bed ‘ates he lay sone of any magnitude, it was not the dregs “ eoclety for ™ +m aiid, 
, : r ’ ‘eat 76 into our ranks that won the fields of Salamanca, Vittoria, and many others, 
ing deeply, and muttering, ‘ Done—clean done—five, four, ten and nine— but the hearts and hands of ‘a bold peasantry, a nation’s pride,’ which, disci» 
sheer cash—groceries—hams— h, Lord! Responsible for introductions— Sined tn the Militia rushed with a spirit inberent to their race, and filled 
poor Hutton s champagne! Six services of plate—otf by first train in the a the gaps of wer ta the Pentinaie : 
ae - The qualities for forming valuable soldiers are c mnfined to no particular 


As soon as it was light Ponks was off without explaining further to his 
> ; > tie $ - . | Claases ; sts “arope. he French fought and conquered uoder 
anxious wife. Before he went down to the station he ran to Clematis | ©'28°3 '@ 229 state of Europe. The I g 1 


Cottage and peeped in at the window. Not a vestige of furniture was to be 
seen. 


‘You won't unpack them to night?’ said Tromps. 








The plate was sent round, too, for some colonial mission, and no one drop- | 
ped gold into it bat the occupiers of Clematis Cottage and their junior } 
partner. 





* All the remarks that follow in favour of a decorations apply equally to 
the Navy as the Army ; both Services have well performed their duty, and 
‘Sure it Was so—catch them in town,’ said Ponks, as he trotted to the | both have been alike neglected. , ” 
early train t We use the word military here ond in other places in the sense of war- 
° like, in the contradistinction to‘ civil '—including beth Navy and Army. 
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the system of conscription, when the nobleman's heir and peasant’sson 
were equally dragged to the eagles. In Rassia, Prussia, Austria, and France, 
the armies are recruited both from the middle and lower classes, and bene- 
ficialy. The purely mercenary soldiers may fight well and answer all par- 
poses in ordinary times, but daring great civil commotious, such as have 
= in our country aud may occur again, they can never be depended 

No one will deny that the British Army has deserved better of its conntry, 
for nearly half aceutary, than the land force of any foreign state ; its exploits, 
while the revolutionary war lasted, were unparalleled, and its services since 
that time in every region of the globe, have been sach as to entitle it to the 
utmost consideration. It, at leugth, begins modestly to bint at honorary | 
distinctions, as a gratifying means whereby a large amountot obligation may 
be cancelled, and the maimed, aged and neglected ‘ Peuinsalars ’ have volun- 
teerod the forlorn hope on the occasion. It seems scarcely possible that our 
military rulers, men who are themselves beplastered with stars and cross«s, 
British and foreign, should continue to iuterpose themselves between old and 
deserving soldiers, with a ‘petition of right’ in their hand, and the foantaia 
whence alone hononrs and distiuctions can flow. We earnestly trast these 
brave men will obtain, by the fiat of a gracious Queen, the distinction that 
has been far too long withheld from them; but we hope further, that this 
needful and !egitimate agitation may serve to awaken some great men to 
the necessity of considering the question of military decorations in general, 

and that they may be brought to see the egregious fully of our present de- 
fective system of honorary rewards, which looks to ravk rather than me- 
rit, and has positively nothing to bestow on an individual, however distin- 
guished his conduct in the field, until he have obtained the rank of Major! 
What neces.ity, let us ask, was there to limit the grades of the ‘ Bath,’ either 
1u respect tonumbers or military rank! Many of us can remember how 
the first named limitation placed us in an awkward position in 1815, by pre- 
venting the grant of crosses to our co-conquerors the Prussians; whicli, had 
there been auy speedy renewal of hostilities, might have seriously affected 
the conjoint operations of the two armies, after the King of Punssia’s remark, 
that not one of his officers had received any of the British orders of knight- 
hood, and that he was too proud to set England the example." A liberal sa 
ply of Russian, Austrian, and Dutch crosses was sent to the Duke of Wel- 
ington for distribution; but a single cross of the Bath was all that passed 
in the shape of decorative courtesy between the Prassians and ourselves ; 
and even that vas not couferred on General Miffling till some months after 
the occupation of Paris We firmly believe there existed no desire to slight 
the brave Prussian Army on that occasion; but the means of granting deco- 
rations to it did nut exist, and no one seems to have dreamt of creating any 

to put us on a footing in point of courtesy with our allies. Foreign powers 
never neglect such matters, knowing the value of polite aud friendly at 

tention. ' 

The fact is, we greatly want, what all the continental nations have, a 
sma!l coin in honours. They have decorations wherewith to reward the 
drumboy as well as the General ; but we, the servile copyists of so man 
trifling military fancies, from the length of a pace to the fashion of a coat po | 
lar, have most anwisely lung bacx in a matter which more thau anything 
else tends to raise the condition of the soldier ; never opening our eyes to 
the fact, that a system, whereby he is stimulated to worthy exertion by the 
prospects of an honourable recompense, is a thousand times better than up- 
holding discipline by harsh and cruel measures, which too often fail of pro- 
ducing the desired effect. 

Kuowing the selfishness of mankind in general, and the sort of exclusive 
feeling which prevails far too much amongst the highor oflicers of the Brit- 
ish Army ; viewing, moreover, the uninfluential condition of the undecora- 
ted remuins of the noble Peninsular army, we cannot be otherwise than 
doubtfal respecting the result of their efforts to extort tardy justice from 
their unwilling superiors, and for some time to come the Army may be 
kept without any suitable system of honorary distinction ; but, in the end, 
numbers must prevail, for ninety-nine hundredths of a British Army must 
not be made discontented. At present, they are cap in-hand while they 
beg, but hereafter they may find it mere advisable to do so after the fash- 
ion of the mendicant in Gil Blas, who had a peculiar and irresistible meth- 
od of entorcing attention to his wants: rerbum sap. In former days, there 
were no means by which intercommunication of wants, feelings, and griev- 
ances, could be made by our scattered troops; or, at least, it rarely occur- 
red that the public press was employed for suca purposes. But the United 
Services have long had their proper organs of communication, aud the press 
generally having of late repeatedly directed attention to the neglect which 
the Navy and Ariny have ex perienced in refcrence to military honours, we 
may expoctto perceive the fruits of this gentie ‘ pressure from without’ dur- | 
ing the ensuing session of Parliament. Were so gross an injustice to be | 
perpetrated at the present day, as was the graut ofa medal for Waterloo, to | 
the whole Peninsular army, the outcry would be such as would shake the | 
Horse Guards to its very foundation, And this reminds us of an incident 
which. though apparently trifling, is nevertheless one from which eveu 
Field Marshals may derive a lesson. It happened that a very young oflicer 
who had been in the brief campaign of 1815, found himselt in the following 
year serving with a distinguisved Peninsular regiment st a remote foreign 
station, where he was the only ‘ Waterioo man.” A mere boy himself, he 
was sarronnded by veterans, dozens amongst whom might have * stripped 
their sleeves,’ and showing their scars, could have said, ‘ Here was a bayo- 

net-thrust received under Picton at Badajos There | was hit at Salamanca. 
This is a memorial of Vittoria.’ In due time, the young officer received un- 
der theofficial seal of the Horse Guards, the silver medal, which the blindest of 
all the goddesses had chosen to throw to him. But what was his conduct ? 
did he hang it on his breast and strut before his ga lant comrades, thereby 
adding, in mute though significant language, bis mite to tho disregard of 
their services which they had met with fram men in power? Far from 
it: he placed the medal in his desk, and thus cast a rebuke. streng though 
silent apon those who had been the means of obtaining for him the incon- | 
siderate distinction. 

As there will indubitably, sooner or later, be a military decoration estab- 
lished, we shall offer a few remarks of a suggestive character as to its na 
tare. In the first place, we object to the form of a medal, which is a vul- 
gar-looking affair, and ought not to be seen dangling on the breast of a sol- 
dier. Medals are roper in their way, but not for a decoration. We think 
it would be advisable to take nothing now existing as a model, but, taking 
an enlarged view of the question, poms betel to strike outa plan that might 
give gencral satisfaction. 

The instituting the Legion of Honour was a great state consideration. +— 
Having conceived the idea of it, Bonaparte appointed a commission of five 
members, of which Cambaceres was president, to draw up a ‘projet de loi,’ 
which should contain the principal regulations necessary for giving a solid 
foundation to the institution. Afterwards, it was submitted to the Tri bn- 
nate, and finally to the Legislative Body. We mention this only to show 
the care and attention that was bestowed upon the measure, which, how- 
ever, involved some serious considerations, and was, in fact, one of the 
most important domestic questions raised during Bonaparte’s power, as the 
Jolfowing paragraph from Dumas will show. 

* Notwithstandiug the last efforts of the democratic party, which was bole 
der and more animated than the first Consul had supposed, the creation of 
the Legion of Honour was entirely favoured by pablic opinion. This re- 
munera‘ion, offered equally for civil and military services, far from offiend- 
ing men of nay mene was received as the most sincere testimony of the 
respect of the Government, for the principle of political equality, and as 
the best means to strengthen it, by effacing even the remembrance of the 
ancient aristocratic aud democratic distinctions. It is in this point of view 
that the genius of Bonaparte had considered this institution. It undoubted- 
ly foanded a new patrician order; its formation into cohorts, was, it must be 
confessed, entirely monarchical, and almost feudal. If he ventared to uuder- 
take it, it was becanse he had justly and profoundly observed that neither 
the most salatary innovations nor the convalsions of anarchy had been able | 
to change the manners of the French people; that they had remained esseu- 
tially monarchical and would remain so till the bonds of society were dissolv- 
ed. It has been said with trath, that the creation of the Legion of Hon- 
our was the transition of the greatest step from the Dictatorship to the ab- | 
solute monarchy of the Empire.’ 

The Legion of Honour was admirably suited to the genius of the French 
—but we by no means recommend it for imitation with us. What we want 

3a War Order or Decoration, not to be lavished wholesale, like the Water. | 
loo Medal—that is well enough for medals, perhaps ; but we would like to | 
see Adistinctive mark, not for the soldier who has only smelled powder, | 
but for him who has bravely distingaished himself. We sce no necessity | 
for an order of knighthood, with its grand crosses, banners, K. C. B.'s &c.— | 
the Bath is sufficient to farnish stars enough for levees and drawing rooms. 
Let us have a simple decoration—the decoration of Victoria, should that de- | 
signation be agreeable to Her Majesty ; a cross, the same for the Field Mar- 
shal and the private ; their danger is the same—tbe glory the same ; then 











et their honours be the same : 
“for he to-day that sheds his blood with me | 
Shall be my brother 4 be be ne'er so vile i 
This day shal! centle his condition.” 

* See‘ Memoirs of an Artiilery Officer,’ voi. u. p. 183, which also con- 

tains the wing remark :—' What trifles determine our destiny ! a tiny 

ross and an inch of black and white ribaad, would have bound me to tle 
Service for ever.’ ' 
t See Memoirs of General Matthieu Dumas. | 
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We like the sentiment of — King Harry ; danger and glory ought, 


to a certain extent, to level 
diers. 

Mentioning the Legion of Honour, brings to our recollection a litile an- 
ecdote of bygone days. We are acquainted with a Colonel of the late 
French Royal Gaards, who, like veterans of all nations, loves to dwell on 
his campaigns ; a-propos to that of Russia, and regarding. at the moment 
a neat small silver-mounted cross of enamel which hang on his breast, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes, of all my possessions, that is the one on which I set the 
greatest value. Witha shattered limb I lay inside the great Russian re- 
doubt at Borodino, that our regiment bad carried by storm, when the 
Emperor, passing, near me the day after tbe batle, asked my name and 
the number of the regiment to which | belonged ; * Sire,’ | replied 
ed, ‘my name is De B , of the 10th of Chasseurs and | bave deserved 
the cross.’ ‘ Let it be given to that brave fellow,’ suid the Emperor, tarn- 
ing to Duroc, who threw it to me sur le champ. But the extraordinary 
part of thestory isstill tocome Will yoa believe me if | tell you that the 
cross, acting like a charm, cured my wound in the twinkling of an eye, and 
enabled me to march during the whole of vuc disastrous retreat ! and | may 
therefore say that itsaved my life—or libery! Ob, the cross of the 
Legion of Honour operated wonders in the Imperial army! Bat tell me,’ 
continued he, ‘about your orders of chevelri¢, with such queer names.— 
Your Bain, or Bath, as you call it, what does it siguity 7? Is ita‘ bain chand,’ 


distiuctivus of rank amougst sailors and sol- 





}ora ‘bain froid?t’ Aud the old fellow chuckled at his sorr conceit. — 


Half annoyed by such irreverent joking ou ‘the most honvurable order,’ 
we determined to pay him off in hisown coin ; and therefore gravely told 
him, that it was an ancient custom of the Euglish Court to throw cold, not 
rose, water, on any person who, living out of its precincts, had the 
assurance to propose a beneficial project ; whence arose the idea of 
the * order ;’ and all who, by the command of the King, were subjected to 
the hydropathic treatment, became ipso facto, Kuights of the Buth We 
also assured hin that, by degrees, this courtly practice slipped iuto the Cha- 
pel of St. Siephen’s, and eventually became the rule of both the Horse 
Guards and Admiralty 

But returning to our subject, the decoration ; we see, in our mind's eye, 
the worn-out British soldier seated on the beach at the door of the “beer 
house "’ in his nutive village, surrounded by admiring rustics, while he des- 
cauts on war—its glories, its adveutures, and its honours; pointing, at the 
sume time at the cross on his breast, like the old French Colonel. We see 
him happy, contented, honoured ; ‘shouldering his crutch to show how fields 
are wou ;” and we mark the euthasiasm which he thereby awakeus amongst 
hisaaditurs. We hear the tap of an approaching drum, with the sound of 
the shrill fife ; and observe the sprightly air of asmall party of riband-be- 
dizened soldiers, as it turas the corner and comes in full view—'Hurrah for 
Queen Victoria, Wellington and Old England !’ shouts the veteran; the elo 
quence of the recruiting Serjeant becomes unnecessary. The rustics toss 
up their caps, aud that eveuing Sukey, aud Molley, aad Sal, may look out 
in vain for their sweethearts; these are making awkward aitempts to ‘keep 
step’ to‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 

But, in all seriousness, we opine that nothing could tend more to awaken 
a military spirit throughout the villages of our laud than sach a cross of 
honour as we recommend to be judiciously distribated amongst our sol- 
diers and seamen, To these the empire is largely indebted fur what is past, 
and it ought to be prepared with the means of suitably rewarding them in 
future ; hence we earnestly and patrivtically trust that the great man, of 
whom we are all—whether soldier, sailor, or citizen—so proud, and whose 
influence is, very properly, so powerful, will abaudun the only false position 
he ever took up, aud advise Her Gracious Majesty to confer that boon up 
(n the defenders of her Crown which her predecessors omitted to bestow 
for preserving theira.—Uuited Service Journat. 
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AN INCIDENT IN BASQUE ROADS. 


BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, R, N. 

It was in the year 1814 that [ held ac-mmaad upon the Basque Roads 
station, under that now veteran chief, Admiral Lord Amelius Beaaclerk, 
who hwisted bis flag, (white at the mizen) in the Royal Oak, 74; and the 
country at that period not having sufficient fighting upon its hands in the 
long war with France, mast needs quarrel with the United States of Amer- 
ica, whose navy was very soon expected to be annihila‘ed. And so it 
would have been,—but for the blundering of our Admiralty, in send- 
ing out six-and -thirtys jaud eight-and-thirtys to cope with the heavy 
50 gun frigates of the Americans. There perhaps never was 4 greater 


| mistake committed, and it will always reflect discredit upon the Execu- 


tive ; as the Sea Lords must have been fully sensible that the meeting be- 
tween the British colours and the ensign with the stripes and stars, could 


only terminate in hard blows, for our gallant Captains would despise the | 


disparity in force, and have a shy at the enemy, at the hazard of losing their 
cocked-hats, with a head inside of each. 

It happened that at this time a beautiful American privateer brig, named 
the Retlonedhe, contrived to get into Rochelle, a tidal barbour to the north- 
east of the ground occupied by the English fleet (for it must be well known 
that our noble ships were moored for many months in the very heart of the 
French ports,) and as (after landing the light cargo she bad brought from 
Boston) sne made repeated attempts to get out aud escape, with the inten- 
tion of cruising against our commerce in the Channel, it became a most de 
sirable object to blockade or capture her; and as the expected course she 
would pursue lay between the Isle of Rue and the main land, a frigate was 


ordered to cruise off Sable d'Olonne, the Telegraph seuvoner and an 18-gun | 
brig were statioued off the Isle d’Yeu, and the Dwarf cutter and a 16 gun) 


brig occupied a position off the Isle of Rhe, whilst one of tho small craft 
was directed to get under way every evening, and keep uader canvass till 
daylight, as near to the mouth of Rochelle Harbour as prudence would 
dictate. 


I had frequently taken my turn at this duty, but at last my little vessel 
was the only one left to endeube it, aud sometimes, either by the drifting 
of the tide or standing in in pursuit, we were made to feel the etfects of 
musketry upon our sails, though, happily. noone was wounded, One night 

however, we touched the ground, which caused me to deviate from the gen- 
eral orders, so that in future I brought up at a convenient distance from the 

shore, and sent, or went in my boat to row guard at the harbour’s entrance, 

so as to keep a vigilant look-out upon the American privateer. Now and 
then a pinnace or a barge from the seventy -fours a me, in order 
to pick up anything that might come iu the way, as well as to observe the 

brig’s proceedings, aud what state of progress she was in. 

A recurrence of thick weather had caused increased watchfualness, and 
on one occasion | was directed to take the barge of the C , in charge of 
Lieutenant Ramsey, and place her as close to the pier-head as was practica- 
ble; but, in case of the fog clearing away, to be ready to make an immedi- 
ate retreat. These commands were correctly carried out ; for, feeling our 
way by the hand-lead, 1 came to a grappling within a few fathoms of the 
pier-head, and as there was not a breath of wind, and the fog served as a 
good conductor for sound, we could distinctly hear the French sentry just 
above us singing snatches of songs as he paced to and fro past his box 

The challenge of the sentry to the relicf-guard informed us that it was 
midnight, and the tread of heavy feet upon the platform gee succeed- 
ed, as we caught the word ‘ Marengo,’ in os y to the challenge. Ram- 
say grasped my arm, as I sat almost breathlessly listening, and I retarn- 

the pressure, but neither of us spoke. There was a rattling of fire- 
locks as the sentries communicated with each other and the pons es were 
delivered. 





‘Js there anything stirring amongst the English fleet !’ demanded the offi 
cer as we supposed. 

‘ [have seen nothing, Monsicur,’ answered another voice, ‘the fog is so 
thick that you may almost roll it up together like a snow-ball, and that is 
not easy for the eye to penetrate.’ 

‘You speak truly,’ returned the first, ‘ it is indeed dense, and I fear the 
island boat will miss the pier. Atall events the enemy wili not be out to- 
night. If I had my will { would soon drive them back to their own coasts, 
—the dogs.’ 

Rameay pressed my arm again, and the clutch was somewhat convulsive, 
as he whispered, ‘1 wish the fellows would try it.’ 


‘ Mais,’ continued the supposed officer, ‘the day of retribution  com- | 


ing Vive Napoleon! We shall make the vain intruders repent of their in 
solence. Gnard to the right aboat,—marchez !’ 

The receding tread in short quick time, so well practised amongst the 
French soldiery, was the only noise that disturbed the stillness of the night, 


| and throughout the entire range of that long pier the sound was heard; nor 


was it till the muskets were grounded, and the fresh sentry was suagly en 
sconced in his box, that we ventured to address cach other, and even tuen 
in a very low tone. 


‘Did vou bear ul’ inquire ik say Th 1] mean —the counter 

sign. Did your ear catch it?’ 
‘M irenZ »,’ repeated I im the same s ibdued voice: ‘ it was given loud 

sa0ach for any of us to bear 

‘That was it, “* Marenge reepouded he ‘and now, Oldjank, il we en- | 
ter the harbour we shail have afair char of making some prize-money 
and perhaps bringing out oar old friend Yankee Dood) or al least a Chass 
maree or two— 

‘ Particularly ” answered I, ironically, ‘as ere ie not a breath of wind 


- "= 


out of the heavens to move them along—even emvke would bang dead up 
and down the mast.’ 

‘I did not think of that!’ replied he ;‘ my eager wishes blinded my bet- 
ter judgment. But might we not go in? the oars are well mu ,—wWe 
— countersiga,—the vight is as black as my bat, and we cam parley 
the uage—' 

‘A one add,’ said [, ‘that the tide being apon the ebb, and the water 
falling, the chauces are that we should get aground, and stick fast ul) day- 
light exposed our position, when we should most assuredly get well Pep 
pered, and perhaps taken prisouers. If we bad a «mall pant that wou 
bold half-a-dozeu, [ would not mach miad the venture, if it was oaly mere- 
ly to roase the Yankees in their watch un deck, and let thom see that we 
were wide awake.’ 

‘It would be a grand thing, Sir,’ uttered the Coxswain, who bad over- 
heard our conversation, and, with the privilege of an old seaman, had ten- 
dered his remark, without apprebeusion of giving offence. ‘I'm biess’d 
bat it nd make ‘em bowse up their heads from the lee of their nightcape, 
and unbutton their eyelids in no time. I should just like to give Jona- 
than 5 squeeze of the flipper as he wouldn't never go for to forget in a 
month.’ 

‘So that if you dida’t write your name you would make your mark,’ ob- 
served Ramsay; ‘I certainly should like to do it, old boy.’ 

‘I think I sees ‘em, Sir,’ chuckled the Coxswain ; ‘my preciows wig. how 
they would open their daylights. Only say the word, Sir, and I'm olow'd 
if we don’t larn ‘em a lesson as will astonish their minds.’ 

‘ You forget there is not sufficient water for the barge, aud we bave pot 
got hold of the puat I mentioned,’ said 1: ‘ besides did you not hear some- 
thing said about the island-boat missing the pier? Rely apoo it we are 
much better off where we are than gommg cock-fighting with the Yankees. 
Besides y 

‘There's a wash of oars outside of us, Sir, exclaimed the bowman 
of the barge, rather louder than was altogether prudent, as we instantly 
heard the movements of the sentry and his firelock, whose attention, 
however, was quickly drawn towards the vessel that was evidently ap- 
proaching. 

‘ Pass the word to keep strict silence,’ commanded J, addressing the man 
at the stroke-oar in a whisper, ‘aud tell them quietly to renew the priming 
in the locks of their muskets and pistols.’ 

We listened for two or three minutes with suppressed breathing, and 
could hear several voices in rather warm altercation, but the noise of the 
splashing prevented our distinguishing what was said. The rowing cena- 
ed, and then we discovered they were debating as to the depth of water 
and the correctness of their course The Frenck On Most Occasions are ex- 
tremely vociferous, and in this instance there was a Sabel-like confusion of 
tongues, that would have betrayed their motions had we been at a much 
greater distance. 

‘She must be a large craft, your honour,’ remarked the Coxswain ; 
‘though Johnny Crapoh mostly has a gale of wind in his lungs, and one on 
‘em will outblow a nor westesr ' 

‘The Coxswain is right,’ asserted Ramsay, ‘the wash of the oars and 
the monkey-chattering of the crew are sure signs of there being aum- 
bers. Had we not better get the grapnel up, and pash oat further from 
the shore 1’ 

* Nothing but a gun-boat or a large row-boat would venture out on such 
a night as this,’ answered J, ‘their business mast be important, She will 
row sixteen or eighteen oars at the least, and possibly have on board al- 
together not less than six and-twenty hands. Now for our side. We have 
twelve at the paddles, four marines, the Coxswain, and ourselves,—nine- 
teen inall. A pretty fair match, especially as we have the advaotage 
knowing we are close to the enemy. Coxswain, go forward and seet 4 
they haul up the grappling, and get it in-board without the least sound be 
ing beard. Hark, they are on the move — ! Let the six oars aft be laid 
in the rowlocks, and as soon as the grappling is at the bows then the other 
six. The whole to wait for further orders.’ 
| All this was accurately executed, but by the time it was completed the 
stranger had got near enough to be hailed by the sentry on the pier, who 
loudly demanded, 

‘What vessel is that? Where are you from, and where are you bound 
to?’ 

‘He's spaking to us, Sir,’ exclaimed one of my own marines‘ Arreh, 
bad luck to the fellow for his impertinent question.’ 

This was spoken boldly out, and it seemed to purzie the Frenchman, 
who, however, was listening for the answer to his hail, which came clear 
aud distinct 

‘The Revolutionnaire, row-boat of the first class, commanded by 
Enseigne de Vaisseau Compeigne, from the Isle d'Aix to the port of Ro- 
chelle,’ 

‘Stand by, my boys,’ whispered I as loud as I durst, ‘ there's warm work 
cut out for you. We must deliver a volley, and board her in the amoke.— 
Handle your touskets. Hash, not a word.’ 

The crew of the row-boat were once more in altercation,—one party 
claiming a superiority in knowledge over the other, and congratulating 
themselves on the excellence of their pilotage. We could hear all that puss- 
ed most distinetly, for she was again laying on her oars 

‘Silence,’ commanded a somewhat oe le voice; but it was several 
minutes before the disturbance ceased, and the row-buat was then, as con- 
jectured, for we could not sve her, not more than half-adozen lengths from 
us. ‘Isthere plenty of water iu?’ inquired the same person, as soon as 
tranquillity was restored 

‘Pall in for the pier bead,’ answered a hoarse rough voice, whieh told 
us that the sentry liad had a companion join him; ‘Iwill show you a 
light. You must shave the head in rounding it, and you will have deep 
water all the way. Steer directly for the light or a little to port of it.’ 

I knew that, from our position, the course directed would bring the enemy 
right slap upon us, unless the exposure of the light would also show our 
situation, and induce the French to hanl off. A blae light, fixed on 
the end of a pole, barned very brightly, and threw its almost superna- 
tural glare through the haze. The row-beat was once more in motion, 
as the signal was acknowledged by a shout close to us, and we could see 
the coruscations arising from the stirring of the waters in the wake of the 
oars. 

‘ Ready, and steady, my men,’ said I, in an audible whisper ; but scarcely 
were the words out of my mouth when the two boats came in forcible con- 
tact, with a concussion that terribly shook the barge, and nearly capsized 
her; buat the Frenchmen, faneying they lad strack upon le, consed pal- 
ling, and jomped up from the thwarts in great confasion. We bad now a 
good view of them as they loomed through the mist; and at the word ‘Fire’ 
the marines and seamen poured in a deadly volley, which produced shrieks 
aud groans that told of the terrible effect, and the next instant, ander cover 
of the sinoke, myself and Ramsay took the lead in boarding, which wastno 
difficult matter, as it was only jomping from gunwale to ganwale ” 
found the enemy totally uaprepured for resistance, consequently the contest 
| was of very short duration There wasacry for quarter as the French 
threw themselves prostrate before us, and the vessel thus was entirely our 
own. What they thought of it upon the pier we stopped neither to inquire 
nor consider; bat compelling those who were able to apply themselves to 
the oars, the marines secured the arms end ammunition of the crew, and 
both boats pulled out away from the harbour as speedily as possible.— 
Both Ramsay and myself reuvained in the French boat, which was a remark - 
ably fine one; and in the stern-sheets, under a close awning, we discovered 
three females, wrapped up in, and covered over with, blankets, to exclude 
the intense cold. hey were dreadfally slarmed: but we bad no time to 
devote to their quiet or comfort,—our best exertions were required to get 
out of gunshot, for though they could nut perceive thef direction we were 
in by sight, yet still the sound would act asa fair guide to good artillerymen, 
and we felt that the guard would barry down the instant they beard the 
alarm. 

‘Come, bear a hand, wy lads,’ shouted Ramsay; ‘stretch oat like sone 
of thander. The soldiers will be down wpon us instantly.’ ' 

‘ They'll not never go for to fire, Sir,’ exclaimed the Coxewain, ‘for fear 
they should hit their friends as well as their foes. Besides, Sir, there's the 
ladies 
| ‘They are not aware that we have any ladies on board,’ said Ramsay ; 
‘but I would not trust them even if they did know—and it is of no use get- 
} ting fired at without being able to returnit. 1 ssid so—there it goes. Now, 
steady, my men, and bend your hacks like Britons’ ‘ 

Ae Rameay had predu ted so it ha ypened, The guard cue burrying down, 
both infantry and artillery—a flood of blaze dashed through the gloom from 
| the pier—the reports rattled loadly over the sea—the shot came as thick as 
t hail, whistling over our beads, but without doing the slightest injury, be- 
yond dreadfully frightening the ladies, and producing reams ond bitter la- 
men‘ations, which we in vain endeavoured to sppeasre. In fact, thew ear- 
nest entreaties to be put on shore, and the nowe they made bade tair to 
bring upon us another discharge, and which promptly followed, and the 

















shot scattering round us, and plashing in the weter, brought a renewal of 
ekricks and we it was to no purpose that | assured them they would 
come to oo harm if they kept quiet; they were determined not to be tran- 
quillized and soothed —-but on being threatened with the eng we sccomplish- 
| ed that which has r« ldom been effected, viz. the stopping of a Frenchwo- 
i manus tongue: though oue of them etill at imtery als inveigt ed must bitterly 


j , the | or ! 
| »gainst ber countrymen, for presuming to hazard the loses of her most valua 
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ble life, and net a few expletives escaped at the bead of Monsieur Mari, for 
being the cause of bringing ber into such jeopardy, and not having sufficient 
tion to defend them from attacks. 

‘Sacre Anglais,’ burst from many mouths; but we did not heed it. All 
hands turned-to most vigorously to work, and we shortly afterwards brought 
up again, under cover of the darkness and haze, as it was totally impracti- 
cable to see any vesse!—not a star visible—without wind, and nothing that 
could direct us to what point of the compass we were steering. Speaking 
above a whisper was probibited ; and, except the rolling of the tide, as it 
rippled past the sides, the utmost silence prevailed. 

Pict say in charge of tho row-boat, as the barge hauled along-side: 
and he gave orders to ‘ lash the prisoners back to back, and to pass the ends 
of the ings round the thwarts; and, this done, we separated the dead 
from the wounded and living—five of the enemy, including the officer, had 
expired, and there were vine others more or less hurt, some evidently in a 
dangerous state—but we could render them no assistance. One man was 
missing from the barge, and had most probably fallen overboard ; but, with 
this exception, there was no casualty beyond a few contusions and bruises— 
the first fire bad done all the mischief amongst our opponents, 

These matters being arranged, we ascertained that the ladies were the 
wife and caughter of tne Commandant of the Isle d’ Aix, with a female at- 
tendant, who were returning to their residence at Rochelle, after a visit to 
that officer, ard had chosen the night om least likely to be molested. Ot 
course we treated them with every degree of respect. and strove to calm 
their fears, though they still continued to cutreat that they might be landed. 
{ pointed out the impossibility of complying with such a request—first, as 
it would be a gross breacu of daty to my country; and, next, that the instant 
we could get near to the harbour a destructive fire would, without inquiry, 
be opened upon us, that would most likely send all hands to the bottom.— 
But if they waited quietly till the morning-light I would take them on board 
the ‘ ag-ship, aud present them to the Admiral, who would no doubt, send 

them immediately into Rochelle, under the protection of a flag of truce. 

Ramsay had placed himself by the side of the daughter, and was using the 
most kind aud persuasive language to allay her apprehensions; and as be 

ko the French language most fluently, his efforts produced the desired 
effect. She became more tranquil, gradually ceased sobbing, and eventu 
ally he succeeded, by uttering little pleasantries, in causing cheerfulness, 
and even gentle laughter, to return. She expressed surprise that the En- 
seigue de Vaisseau—who was her cousin—had not been to speak to them, 
for she was anacquainted with his death; but on being told that he was un- 
der restraint as a prisoner, she grew more satisfied. 

It was the very one of winter, and the cold frost wasextreme. Ramsay 
wrapt her up in the blankets, and folding his cloak about her, he drew the 
curtains of the awniag closer to exclade the fog; and she, overcome by fright 
and fatigue, yielded to the demands of nature for rest: she dropped her head 
upon his shoulder, nnd slept with the light breathing of an infant. Her 
mother followed the example, though not in the same position ; and | did 
all I could to keep her warm by packing the servant close alongside her 
mistress, myself taking the outelde berth, but stil! maintaining a watchful 
eyo upon everything that was was going on in both boats. 

About seven o'clock in the morning a light breeze sprang up, and during 
a momentary clear, we canght sight of my vessel; the anchor was instantly 
weighed, and in afew minutes we were pulling towards her. A quarter of 
wu hour carried us alongside, and the ladies were promptly removed from 
their cheerless, uncomfortable situation to a snug warm cabin, where the fire 
was —~ brightly in the stove, and ample refreshments apread upon the 
table. Madame de Vimerieux used very little ceremony ; she laid aside the 
covering in which she bad been enveloped, and removed ber bonnet directly 
she entered the cabin, rejoicing in the genial heat that tempered the pleasant 
atmosphere. The daughter was more shy, for though she seated herself on 
the sofa. by the side of her parent, she ke ot hee shawl wrapped over her 
head and face, so as to conceal nearly every atts buta more melting pair 
of full blue eyes I had seldom seen. Ordering tea and coffee to be served. 
I left them with the servant, and ascended to attend to my duty on deck 
Ramsay, according to my instructions, was refreshing bis men and the pris- 
oners with grog and biscuit, whilst my lads were securing the two boats 
by hawsers over the stern. The wounded bad already been got on board, 
and were ander the haads of the surgeon; the dead were stretched side by 
side upon the booms 

At length, all matters being arranged to my satisfaction, [ once more de- 
scended to the cubin, where Madame Mére had composed herself to slu:m- 
ber. Mademoiselle sat somewhat restless, with her shaw! still covering her 
face. Inafew minutes Ramsay followed me down; he was a remarkably 
handsome featured young man, about three and twenty : his voice was ex- 
tremely harmovious, and bis mauner unexceptionably genteel for the rough 
profession he had selected. He advanced towards the young damsel, oon- 
gratulated her upon not being further exposed to the severity of the very 
inclement season, and then, with gentleness, blamed her for keeping so 
closely covered up, and censured me for allowing it, at the same time tak- 
ing hold of the shawl, he removed it without the lady manifesting any resis- 
tance. 

I perceived. from his first coming into the cabin, that the eyes of Made- 
moiselle were fixed with keenness aponhiscountenance, aud when he spoke, 


‘ Are they -looking, and handsome, Old junk 1’ inquired he; the mo- 
ther, now—eli! is she a fine woman, or only passe 1” 

‘ She is, most assuredly, what [ should call a fine woman, my Lord,’ an- 
swered I; ‘ but I know very little about such matters, and never studied 
them since | learned navigation and true seamanship: a female never form 
ed any part of my stores, and mayhap never will. To my liking, however, 
the daughter has the preference. : y 
‘Young and pretty, eh!’ grinued his Lordship; ‘and both belonging to 
the Commandant in there.’ , 3 

‘So the mother says, my Lord,’ responded I, returning his laogh; ‘ but 
she certainly has given vent to much abuse against her husband, and railed 
most heartily at the English.’ ‘ 

‘ Allons, then, Brian, we will goand pay our respects,’ exclaimed Lord 
Amelius; ‘ the firing stirred up a bit, bnt to be eugene of French petti- 
coats in this wild anchorage is enough to warm the blood even on such a 
bitter day as this. Lord James, [ will make use of your barge’ 

Orders were issued, resulting from this conversation ; and | shoved off, 
to precede the Admiral, and prepare the ladies for his reception, as well as 
to get my decks and cabin in the best possible order, which | pretty well 
accomplished by the tine the barge reached us with the flag of Lord Ame- 
lius in the bow. All etiquette was attended to; and having seen the supe- 
rior officers below, I lost not a moment in obeying ipstructions to send the 
wounded on board the Royal Oak. 1 was not present at the interview in 
the cabin, but my servant told me it was most ludicrous; the Admiral en- 
deavoured to perform the amiable, and the brisk and a French woman, 
highly flattered by the visit, talking away at the rate of fourteen knots an 
hour! His Lordshi,), however, did net remain long; and after an examina- 
tion of our prize, he took bis departure, and conveyed me with him, when 
I received instructions to gu into Rochelle with a flag of truce, and put the 
ladies on shore in the harbour, with a letter, in the Admiral’s own hand- 
writing, tothe French Governor. I solicited permission to take Ramsay 
and his barge with me, which was uvhesitatingly granted ; and returning to 
my vessel, the white flag was hoisten at the fore, and I made sail to work 
ap to my destination. 

Madame de Vimerieux was delighted when made acquainted with the 
purport of my visit ; she wept alternately, and could hardly refrain from tes- 
tifying the most extravagant joy. But was not so with Ma’amselle Ealalie; 
she was grave, and I thought her looks were sorrowful; nor could I be 
mistaken that tears gushed from her eyes when Ramsay—as I conjectured, 
jokingly—spoke of the pangs of parting; for I knew nothing of the ways 
and means of love, especially the operations of suddenly-conceived affection ; 
besides, looking upon the French as our worst enemies, | deemed it impos- 
sible that any real attachment could be formed, particularly in so short an 
interval of time. But L was mistaken, for though our nations were at dead- 
ly strife, even to hatred, yet there were two hearts, one belonging to each 
country, whose destiny was bound up together, so that nothiug but death 
could divide the bond. 

Madame came on deck, and gazed triumphantly towards the land, whilst 
she ungratefully uttered invectives against the English. The daughter re- 
mained below, with Ramsay for her companion; but what they could find 
to talk about bothered me exceedingly. Once, indeed, [ had occasion to 
descend, and I saw she was clasped in the Lieutenant’s arms, her head rest- 
ing ou his breast, and a stream of tears running down her cheeks; but I at- 
tributed it to the premature decease of the young Enseigne de Vaisseau 
and I thought how kiudit wasof Rumsay to pour the balm of consolation on 
her wounded spirit; but [ could not account for his pressing her so closely, 
except that the fire in the stove had been neglected aud nearly burnt out, 
and he was trying to keep her warm. 

The barge was mauned, the flag of truce hoisted on a staff in the bows, 
and with the ladies seated abaft, between me and Ramsay, we pulled boldly 
in for the upper part of the harbour, passing the Rattlesnake in our way, 
whose officers and men vented imprecations upon our heads ; but not one 
wow! was returned in answer. When we reacbed the stairs, a naval offi- 
cer received us with much politeness, and to his care the females were con- 
fided, together with the Admiral’s letter to the Governor. I handed out 
the mother, and Ramsay did the amiable for the daughter and was about to 
take ber in tow up the steps; but of course this was prohibited, and, after 
mutual compliments and explanations, the barge shoved off. Poor Ramsay 
waved his hand, and cried ‘ Remember ;’ the young Iedy, after blowing her 
nose or wipiug her eyes—! cannot say which—with her handkerchief, gave 
it a graceful flourish, and then disappeared. 

‘She is an angel,’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, with with a deep sigh, ‘ but, 
ah! my friend, L am miserable.’ 

‘ This is the first time | ever heard of angels making any one miserable,’ 
said |: ‘ for my part, | always considered ‘ 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned he, quickly, ‘ you matter-of-fact men cannot enter 
into our feelings—but | love her to distraction ; she is indeed an angel, and 
how can L be otherwise than wretched at the thoughts of never seeing her 

ain?’ 

‘ But surely, Ramsay, you are not serious,’ observed I; ‘ you cannot be, 
by comparing her to au angel; for I have been accustomed to take my 
> he, of that rating from pictures, where they are painted half naked, berth 
ed upon a cold damp cloud, and with wings that would be mighty incon- 
venient to swing in the same hammock.’ 





they seemed to be lighted up with additional brilliancy ; she quietly per- 
mitted him to take off the shawl, and a face of great beauty was presented 
to the view, which, however demure in look, could not forbear displaying 
strong symptoms of pleasing satisfaction, as he again took his seat by her 
side; and myself, having other matters to attend to, | left them together. 

_ As the day broke, a breeze sprang up, which continued to freshen; but 
it was not till after the sun had risen some time that the atmosphere became 
more clear, and [ got under weigh to join the Admiral. We had now a 
better view of our pion and a more perfect model 1 never saw. She 
had a long brass eighteen-pounder upon a slide, aud an eighteen-pounder 
carrooade ubaft; aud her crew, including officers, had numbered twenty - 
seven men 

W ith the boat in tow, I passed under the Admiral’s stern. He was in his 
gallery, and hailed, ‘ What firing was that in shore lastnight’ | pointed to 

row-boat; he nodded his head, and ordered me to ‘come on board the 
Royal Oak, but to keep my vessel under canvass.’ 

1 was soon in his cabin; and being pretty well intimate with his pet 
dogs (three or four small Charles’s spaniels,) experienced a friendly recep- 
tion. There are any yec living who can remember Lord Amelius Beau- 
clerk in those days—a worthy, kind, generous disposition, though some 
what eccentric in his habits ; he is still in existence, a truly hale, aud hear- 
ty old Admiral of the Red, nearly at the top of the list, and I believe, the 
most aged officer in the service. He was at that time short and stout, with 
® broad-rimmed hat upou his head, a coloured silk handkerchief round his 
neck, ancieut uniform coat and waistcoat, corduroy smalls, and military 
boots. [have not seen him for many years, bat I have always treasured 


amongst my heart's best memorials the generous treatment | unceasingly 
received from him. 

‘Well, omy er said the veteran, as he swept away his favourites, ‘and 
s you bad a brash last night; we heard the firing, and | was very anxious 
about you. Nobody bart, f hope ; for since the affair with the Centaur’s 
boats, the Admiralty have been very shy of cutting-out affairs But, take 
a chair, Oldjunk—rather cold in the air;’ and he stirred up the fire, ‘take 
a chair, and let me know all about it.’ ; 

It was the after cabin, most comfortably fitted up, with even elegance 
and luxury, «nd most deliciously warmed and ventilated. The ship had 
been ridiug there nine months, without lifting an anchor, except to examine 
the cables; and in the monotony of service, artificial enjoyments were es- 
sential to the preservation of mental health. The deck was covered with a 
beautiful carpet, as dow ny as velvet; soft and easy sofas and couches were 
ranged along the sides ; a well-thrummed rug was spread before the stove 
on each hand of which were baskets filled with silky cotton for the dogs ; 
it was, in fact, more like a cabinet ashore than a cabin afloat. n 
self, and wished | was an Admiral in command of a fleet 

* Well, now, Oldjank, overhaul the whole coucern to me,’ said his Lord- 
as soon as | bad brought myself to ay anchor. ‘1am glad you have 
picked up something to look at, for really it is very dull out here. Lay 
quiet, Fidelle, and keep to your own hammock.’ 5 

The animal gave a short whine, and coiled up his pampered carcase up- 
on his bed 
said, ‘My Lor, | have de 
upon your Lorsiip.’ 

‘ Show him in,’ commanded the Admiral; ‘he will like to hear yours’ery, 
Oldjunk ;’ and the vext minate Captain Lord James O'Brian made bis ap 
pearance. ‘So, Brien, you have come to hear the news. have you ? 

‘7 saw the boat pull alongside, Admiral. and, as you say, | was desirous 
of hearing the news,’ answered his Lordship. ‘ Affairs are getting some- 
what tame w ith us, and even the firing last night bas produced considera 
ble excitement: it is an event, Admiral, in these quiet times ’ 

‘Take a seat, my Lord,’ uttered the Admiral 
make his report; | have not yet heard jt inyself’ 

_ As a matter of conrse | commenced my narrative, and related all the par- 
ticulars of the affair, with w hich they really w ere. or affec ed to be, highly 
amused. But on the mention of ladies being « aptured, the Admiral at ‘Gret 
resolved to send for them on board, but his gallantry got the better of his 
prudence ; and, putting on a thick fear vonght pea-jacket, he 
determination to go to my vessel, and wait apon them 


I seated my- 


plaisir to announcez Lor Jammies ( ) Briong to vait 


* Oldjank is just going to 


expressed his 


The steward entered the door, and shrugging up his shoulders, | 


1 see it is of no use unburthening my mind to you,’ uttered he some. 
what reproachfully, ‘I shall only get langhed at; buatif you had discovered 
her fascinations ‘ 

‘Her what?’ demanded I, in surprise, ‘her fascinations? You must 
have got to pretty close quarters to have found them out so smartly ! Come, 
come, Ramsay, dou't spin your yarn quite so tough! Besides, young man, 
how dare you become attached to anything belonging to the tri-colour? It 
is a breach of discipline—a dereliction of duty—and you ought to be tried 
by a court-martial.’ 

‘Do not banter me—I cannot bear it,’ entreated he, as he pressed my 
arm ‘I know not what has come upon me, but T am certain that fair girl 
will hold a paramount influence over my future life.’ 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense, exclaimed I, laughingly, * it is a sharp attack of 
amatory fever, and will soon wear itself out.’ 

‘Never—never,’ returned he, with energy; and then added, with a 
mournful shake of the head, ‘if peace does not come before long 

‘You will desert to the enemy, [ suppose, and become the scorn and 
loathing of your countrymen, as a traitor,’ exclaimed I, harshly and 
angrily. 

‘You do me great injustice,’ replied he, warmly, ‘I would die before 
I would forsake my colours Bat hope that peace will soon return, and 
then 

‘You will seek, and perhaps marry, the gir! : and if you get half a dozen 
babies round you as quick as you have fallen headover ears in love, it will 
work a fine hole iu a Lieatenant’s half-pay. Well, well—indulge the pa- 
roxysm now, Ramsay—you will be better in a day or two.’ 











This conversation passed whilst pullingout. No one was to be seen on 
board the Rattlesuake as we rowed down the harbour, and I ordered the 
men to lay upon their oars as we drifted past, that I might have a better 
view of the beautiful vessel ; but in an instant about thirty men sprang up, 
with fire-arms in their hands; their half-ports were unshipped, and the tom- 
pions taken out of their guns; but [ merely pointed to the flag of trace, and 
told them ‘not to be afraid,’ which caused a renewal of abuse. My 
men stretched out again, and were in afew minutes alongside my schooner, 
that had anchored to wait for us — {n another ba'f-hour, a shore-boat came 
out, into which the dead bodies of the French officer and seamen were put ; 
an answer to the Admiral’s letter was placed in my hands, and I returned 
to the fleet and Ramsay to his ship. 


( To be continued.) 
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A LEAF OUT OF MY BOOK, 


| BY TROTCOSEY. 








| If you have a day to spare, or even half a dozen hours, I will put you in 


— — — 
eight respectable housekeepers lined the vehicle on my side ; stout, after the 
fashion of their class, perspiring, and very anxious for the safety of their 
bandboxes. ‘ Aud these ure the belles Anglaises,’ muttered an roe 
Engene opposite me Discriminating Alphonse ! you are not a whit behind 
the generality of your couutryimen in the startling trath of your semarks on 
foreigners. Yes, mon cher ; these are speciinens of ‘les belies Anglaises ;’ 
—somewhat run to seed, perhaps ; but, for omnibus belles, not so bad after 
all. 
Don’t be beguiled into stopping at Windsor, when you get there. The 
fragment of the Castle now ‘ open to the public’ is certainly not worth the 
time spent iv waiting to see it; and, though it has been pompously announ- 
ced, that ‘ for the future no money will be taken from visitors to the Castle, 
as the venerable housekeeper hes been pensioned off, there bas been an 
unaccountable omission of the fact, that the venerable housekeeper’s duties 
dwindled dewn to nothing before she was ‘ pensioned off’ for performing 
them. Imagine afew good pictures, plenty of carving and gilding, and 
then start for the Long Walk. On your road you will meet two or three 
young guardsmen, and a brace of ‘ Lifes’ or ‘ Blues,’ as the case may be ; 
—supercilious looking young fellows, whe think it necessary to close one 
eye entirely, and the remaining eye partially, in order, [ suppose, to let in 
upon their mental vision no more of the outer world than they have intelli- 
gence to comprehend at once. 

Revenons a nos moutons. Leaving Windsor behind, you strike out bold- 
ly up the Long Walk, than which | know not a more beautiful road in Eu- 
rope. When you arrive at the gate which bisects this road, leave the beaten 
track, and take to the firm spriagy tarf to your left, Just at the foot of 
Snow Hill, make a vow with yourself that, till you arrive at the top, you 
will behave better than Lot’s wife, and not look behind you. Edge away 
to your left as you ascend, leaving George the Fourth’s highly oruamental 
and very useless bridge, or viaduct, to your right; you will arrive at the 
shoulder of the ridge, out of breath, and your lungs in full play. Now 
turn round, and feast your sense of the picturesque upon the most thorough- 
ly national bit in the whole of England’s landscapes. Masses of green 
woods, bere and there relieved by the autumn tints, encompass, as in a 
frame, that noble monarchical pile, Windsor Castle. At the foot of the Cas- 
tle the old straggling town seems flung piecemeal, in genuiue medi« val 
dependence, St. George’s Chapel acting as alink to connect the two. Be- 
hind them. again, are seen the time-wern ‘spires and towers’ of Kton.— 
Now turn your eyes to the right, and you will be refreshed to trace here 
and there, still amidst ‘thickest woods and deep embLowered slides,’ the 
silver thread of the Thames gliding onwards towards the base of those dis- 
tant hills, which are no other than thine, O Highgate and Hampstead ! The 
low undulating ridge of the Buckinghamshire uplands bounds this match- 
less view, and | advise you not to dismiss it in a barry, but to sit down 
there under those twin elms which form a natural arcli some twenty feet 
over your head, and while you rest and meditate, | will tell you an anecdote 
of the locality. at ; 
About fifty yards from where you are sitting, the high load, leading to 
Bishopgate, takes a turn round the pitch of the hill, avd a short piece of ta- 
am enables carriages to pause, and their occupants to turn reund and 
ery out ‘Lor!’ ‘ Lawk!’ ‘I never!’ * Weil! and the like popalar exclama- 
tions of wonderment and delight. [tis here that the royal equipage Is al- 
ways halted when some illustrious foreigner is required to admire Windsor, 
its park and castle. It is truly aright royal spot, where the air is usually 
purer, and whence (itis thought) the sky looks bluer and the foliage greea- 
er than from any other spot whatever in the whole range of this magnifi- 
cent pleasure-ground, ~ 

Alas! life is as fuil of startling contrasts as a curiosity shop. The true 
and the terrible jostle inevitably against the soft and glittering pageants we 
love to look upon So it must be to the end! And if the much-a nsed Ep- 
icurean meant only that, with the full amt sags of this fact, it was wise to 
gather roses and never heed their inevitable thorns, it was at any rate a 
cheerful philosophy, and, for a heathen, adesirable one. The Stoic, indeed, 
—ah! talking of the Stoics reminds me [left you under an elm-tree, pro- 
mising to give you an anecdote of the locality. Thus it raus. 

Do you mark how high the fecr is some thirty yards from the edge of the 
road just where you may suppose, if you like, and if you sit long enough 
you will probably see, the Queen’s pony -chair halted. It is now about six 
weeks ago since the servant of a neighbouring gentleman walking through 
that high fern struck bis foot against some obstruction. On stooping down 
to notice the cause, I leave you toimagine his feelings when he found his 
foot resting on the body of a man, evidently in the last stage of life, so fee- 
ble that he had not strength to keep off the flies which literally filled hi 
mouth. The man was starving; was instaotly raised aud removed to the 
workhouse. where (in spite of all medical aid) he died in three hours— 
starved. Ay, on the margin of that royal high-road, and within sight of that 
royal prospect! Before he actually died he uttered just this—‘ no food, 
three days’ There was found on him no paper, nor mark whatever to 
identify om and so he was entered in the parish register of burials, ‘Man 
unknown.’ The next entry stands thus—‘Joha Ramsbottom, the member 
for the borongh" Truly the rich and the poor lie down together ; and tru- 
ly, again, do we live among strange and strong contrasts even to ‘he grave. 
” Enough of this: as you are rested, and possibly satiated with Nature's 
prodigal beauty, we will be off to Sand pit Gate. — Pass by Georze the- 
Fourth’s monumental tribute te his father which heads the Long W alk, cap 
ping Snow Hill. It is a bold equestrian statue of the third George caper: 
ing on an insufficient pedestal. I envy the laurel-crowned monarch hi- 
view, but, considering all things, not his classic petticoats. Seen through 
a young chestnat-wood beyond, there is now and then a startling effect pro- 
daced by the rigid outline and vpraised truncheon of the King Let us 
walk on, passing behind the statne, aud choosing a diagonal green ride in 
the direct ion of Sand pit Gate. 

About a quarter of a mile further you clear the woods and lov k over @ 
fine undulating plain towards the town and castle This same plain is a 
favourite battle-field for the bucks, and as this is the season of their pugna- 
city if you will call a halt of five minutes, we shall probably . “nese as 
strange a combat as the laws of chivalry acknowledge. 

Do you see that pair of antlered fellows, one of dark mouse-cotour, the 
other more of a roan, slowly advancing toward us? At about fifty paces 
off they stop, and commence scraping the turf with their lore feet, or rather 
with one fore foot, looking round them in every direction, and sustaining ir- 
regularly a hoarse, guttural cry or growl, as unlike the sound you would as- 
cribe to them as possible. Nuw the point of honoar is this : if either party 
ventare within the limits so scraped out by the other. it is a fair challenge, 
and the fight begins. I dare say you are not aware that our proverb of 
‘getting into a scrape’ is derived from the same practice of belligerent 
backs. Ab! there are the does—the real cause belli—hovering on the 
flank of either scrape ; and now the moase-coloured champion, taking um- 
brage at some flirtation of the roan with a fair friend, steps within his scrape, 
head down, made up for mischief. Of course his challenge is accepted; 
and a sort of pulley-hawley combat commences. Sometimes these fine fel- 
lows, but more especially the red deer who haunt towards the Sheet-street 
Gate of the park, will fight a loutrance, that is, till an antler is twisted off, 
or an eye poked out. But as these combatants seemed more inclined to 
the harmless demonstrations of the modern prize-ring, we will pursue our 
walk. ; ‘ 

Sand-pit Gate is a lodge agreeably placed on a tolerable eminence, 
whence, for a wonder, the view is finer in any direction than in the direc- 
tion of Windsor, But passing by for the present the distant blue hills of 
Surrey, with intervening ridges of wood interminable, I shall place you 
with your face to the east, and direct your attention to an airy structire 
which appears to be hanging in an opening of the trees before you. It is 
the conservatory once attached to the far-fumed cottage of George the 
Fourth, which, with some trifling exceptions, forms the sole remains of the 
royal Sybarite’s retreat. The chapel stands also at some little distance ; but 
of the actual cottage, one large room besides the conservatory alone testifies 
‘to Wyatt's skill, and George’s sampttous taste.’ Tle glass structure is 
pretty enough, and most a placed ; the cottage must Lave been 
damp and melancholy. It is odd enough to wander at will about the 








the way of disposing of them to the best advantage, now that the autumn 
has set in in good earnest. I take it for granted that you are a hearty lover 
| of the beautiful in nature or art,—that you have not outlived your emotions, 
| —that you are not a dall, plethoric sort of fellow,—and then I don’t care a 





voted to this day's amusement, | take possession of you, and you may 
| leave care behind at your lodgings, with your carpet bag and brown silk 
umbrella 
| Cast your eyes on to the centre of the street you happen to be walking 
jin. Ifit be alarge thoroughfare, | engage that within five minutes you shall 
be safe on the roof of a ‘Great Western’ "bus. Take a day-ticket at Pad- 
dington for Slough 

Arrived at Slough, as you are wholly unencambered with baggage,— 
macintosh-and-umbrella-less,—owning nothing but a stout cane, you P ish 
through the narrow mntithetically guarded by a very stout s iperin 
of an omnibus Above everything have your place on the roof; those elas- 
tic Windsor ommbuses! | once went inside one, and the dismal effect of 
eight peaked beards ranged opposte to me, and sixteen foolishly fierce 
small gray eyes glaring apon me, belonging to an itinerant section of Jenne 
France, quite overawed me for the day. I had nearly omitted to state that 


ee 


button whether you are an artist or a stock-broker, a man of genius or a| 
man of millions; provided you have one pound sterling in your pocket de- 


tendent, get a corner of your ticket torn or snipped, aud climb to the roof 





tristes reliquie of this nick-nack, when one remembers how jealously its 
| very whereabout was guarded and fenced off from profane teet so tow years 
ago. That conservatory might tell tales, t »9, if it chose ; but it is adiscreet 
looking building of its kind, and keeps its secrets. 
Just below Cumberland Lodge, which is not far from ‘ The Cottage,’ her 
| present Majesty has caused some excellent schools to be built for the chil- 
| dren of the people employed about the park, and there not many days a 30 
| might she be seen catechising the children, examining their needlework, 
| praising and encouraging. The moral of this is exceilent ; for now sur ‘ly 
| not a lady in the land will think it beneath her personal/y to attend to the 
| poor; and so parochial work stands a fair chance of becoming the fashion in 
the place of worsted, or crotchet, or any other feminine > 1886 temps. My 
| dear fellow, you laugh at this and then you mutter abut higher motis “, 
and so ou. My good sir, we must take the world as it is, not as 1t ought to 
be They w ho do good on higher motives care pota P n's por it whether 
they have roval example or not; the mass care for little ¢ Is » Whokuows, 
if they cau be thus surprised out of :heir monotonous frivo 1 y, but that these 
| befl vanced sisters of charity may take to the good work he artily ? 
I am prosing Admitted: but as you have meanwhile digested your 
| Abernethy’s biscuit, we will be off to Cranborn Tower,—a tall, spinster- 
looking round tower, once forming part of the Lodge where the unfortunate 
} Princess Charlotte passed her honey-moon The view hence can scarcely 
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be exceeded, and is considered by many to be the finest in the park. 
the foot of the knoll on which the Lod: 


a = 


—s 


At) that Hogarth held a bigh place in his affections, for Fielding in bis writings | 4 po 


; ige stands, remark, and if you choose | bas left many memorials thereof; that Hogarth inteaded to exccute this 
admire, those long-necked wuolly animals grazing 


or lying down on the 

short sward. They are the alpacas which have been presented to her Ma- 

jesty, and a melancholy troop they form. Ragged, thin and feeble, they 

us the usual Lesson of the vanity of endeavouring to alter the immata. 

ble laws of climate aud svil. [ doubt, if you retura to Cranborn this time 
next year, if you will see a hoof of them. 

Now homewards across the park at your feet. At about the distance o 
half a mile you will strike into Queen Anne's Ride,—a regularly-planted 
avenue, extending from the sabarbs of Windsor to ihe confines of Virginia 
Water. Wheu you get to Windsor, if you persist in dining there—a thing 
I don’t at all recommend—I commend you to the coffee-voom of the Cas- 
tle, and to your meditations on the walk you have taken. 
witnessed scenery of its kind unsurpassable ; and if you are not better and 
happier for it, may God forgive you! I'll never take another stroll with 
you, if i live a thousand years. 


—— 


CHARLES BANNISTER. 

Charles Banuister, the comedian and vocalist, was a great favourite with 
Mr. and Mrs. Garrick. The Rose Tavern was a famed. theatrical resort in 
the age of King George 11.; and the conviv:s who enjoyed the bottle and 
the bow! under this siga seldom conunenced their joyous revelry until the 
great winier theatres had closed. 

Old Charles Bannister, like Quin, was an epicure; and would spend half 
a guinea for a smal! bundle of asparagas, and the remaining guinea, the lest 
he had, iv two bottles of claret He wasa wit a great joker, but so 
good tempered and universally social, that his c »nutenance (as Moody used 
tw say) shed sunshine upon the dullest table, When he went ab at the 
whdbiag time of night, whether it was at the the Tavistock, the 
Rambow (that kept by Moule in King street), the Rose, or at Old Slangh- 
ter’s, or the furk’s Head in Gerard street, every countenance brightened up 
ashe eutered, aud every convive shuffled his chair about to offer him a 
choice place, where he might be seenaud heard ; the very waiters loitered 
just within side the tavern doors, to be obsequious to the call of every cheer- 
ul guest. 

Betweeu forty and fifty years ago, old Charles Bannister and a knot of 
intimates, amongst whom was George Colman the younger, and Jack Bau- 
nister, Joe Munden, and others were almost inseperable. 

Colinan at this period resided in Lower Grosvenor street, and very fre- 
quently gave his supper parties where authors, wits, and piayers assembled, 
and kept up the night in the style of the court of Comus. 

Colman had a suug honse in Kent, where he could supply a few beds for 
intimate friends, and a small inn in the immediate neighbourhood, on occa- 
sion, could accommodate a few more. At Christmas-time the village was 
keptalive by the guests who were invited to this rural retreat, by King 
George, as he was thas designated by the merry convives. i 

During this season of conviviality, at the commencement of the present 
century, when it so happened, for nearly a week ata time, the Bannisters, 
father aud sou, could be spared trom Drury Lane stage, there were gala do 
ings in this Kentish village. 

There were severe] small farms in the district, and these rural associates 
delighted in the company of Squire Colman and his wonderful players.— 
The elder Bannister was an excellent mimic, and his son was emivent in 
the same walk ; like Garrick, who used to say of himself, ‘A comedian is 
not master of his art who cannot model his throat to all sorts of sounds, 
from the cat-like shriek of a peacock to the whirring of a knife-grinder’s 
wheel.’ 

One day during this Christmas excursion, a party visiting at Colman’s 
were invited, with a thousand apologies for so great a liberty, by Farmer 
Smith, who was the very persunification of a genuine yeomen of the last 
age. ‘I promise to feed thee and the other gen s wi’ the best; and shall gie 
thee a hearty welcome!’ Colman went over in the evening, thanked Mus: 
ter Smith, and accepted the invitation. There were several friends and 
neighbours invited, and a feast was spread in a well-polished ouken waius- 
coted, large parlour, which was tempting to behold. Never before had we 
seen two geese and three hares on the same family-table at the same time, 
with fish, flesh, and fowl, and pastry in abundance, not wauting in Christ- 
mas-puddivgs and pies. There were port and sherry, and various made 
wines,—the very finest of their kinds that we ever tasted. 
cooked a mérveiille. 

Before divuer our party went iuto the farm-yard. when Bannister heard 
a calf, aud began to imitate it, and then answered as a cow; then they 
went to the pig styes, aud snorted and granted au cochon; avd turning in 
amongst the poultry, the two Bannisters rolled up for each other the tails of 
their coats, tight, aud thus equipped, they hopped about aod commenced a 
concert of turkeys, cobble, coleobble, geese, cocks, hens, aud other poul- 
try, iu which the whole live stock of the farm joined chorus; and the noise 
and confusion, and boisterous laughter, made the party hoarse with scream- 
ing and laughter 

After this merriment we were bidden to the feast; and did not retire un- 
til the village church reminded us that chanticleer had flapped his ruddy 
wings, aud shrilly bid us note that it was six o'clock. 

George Colman was amazingly diverted with this visit, and remarked to 
the Bannisters that painters were better imitators of nature than actors.— 
‘A painter,’ said he, ‘if Le be a master of bis urt, copies only what he sees ; 
but he copies with minute attention; and never quits bis prototype until he 
has exhausted his imitative powers, and can do no more. The acvr, how- 
ever, contemplates all bis characters through a false medium; he distorts 
his face by grimace, and outsteps the simplicity of nature by violent ges- 
ture; in short, he loses sight of truth by aiming at stage effect These 
honest rustic farmers sang their village strains with se much more pathos, 
as they uever gave the words a thought beyond tbe tune. I have heard my 
father say, that Garcick, in every character that he excelled in—and there 
were few in which he betrayed carelessness—al ways carried a model in his 
mind’s eye.’ 

Garrick, whilst a young man, and studying to personify the character of 
King Lear, trequently made visits in company with the father of the late 
Dre Munro, physician to old Bedlam, to contemplate the various species of 
madness which he met with amongst the maniac patients; xnd so richly 
was bis mind stored with the varieties of look and gesture. characteristic of 
each species of mental aberration, that when Hogarth designed the scene 
in the Rake’s Progress, wherein the hero is confined, and in a deplorable 
state of madness. he consulted Ganick, who gave him several valuable 
hints, from which he made slight graphic memoranda. Lawrence Sterne 
assured Mr. West, the president of the Royal Academy, that Garrick had 
written a curious list of parts which he could assume, which he did occa- 
sionally when among his very intimate private friends, from the simple idi- 
ot throughout the m*ny changes of lunacy, the melancholic, the gay, the 
talkative, the misch« vous; and resolving the series into a paroxysm of stark, 
staring, wild. raving madness! From such a mode of previous study, when 
he first appeared at the Royalty Theatre at the east onl of London, the spec- 
tators were not simply moved, as heretofore, but they expressed nothing 
short of actaal astonishment; and, during the mad scene in Lear and his 
Richard, the audience were so excited that they stood up and vociferously 
shouted huzzas! 

During this dramatic rage, the streets from Grusvenor Square, St. James's 
Square, Berkeley Square, and all the first-rate fashionable streets in the 
western parts of the metropolis. had their carriages at their doors by five 
o'clock, with two servants with blazing, thick wax-flambeaux bebind, who 


Everything was 


You will have | 


| Passing task was well kuown, for the author was profeasedly one of the 
greatest admirers of his genius. 

Hogarth had long eavoured in vain to paint a posthumous likeness of 
his triend, but, notwithsjanding, he could pot bring out anything satisfactory 
trom the images hovering in his imagination, when, just as he was desparr- 
ing ot success, and for want of some rules to go by iu the dimensions and 
general outline of the face, fortune threw the grand desideratam in the way 
An iugenious lady, with a pair of scissors, had cut a protile of him in white 

rt. which afforded tho distances and proportions of his features, sufficieut- 
¥ to restore tae lust ideas cf his countenance. 

Glad of an opportunity of paying this last tribute to the memory of an av- 
| thor whom he se ardent'y admired, Mr. Hogarth cauglt at this oatline with 

posers. and worked with all the ardour and attachment of triendship, until 
e finished a drawing, an engraving from which is preficed to Murphy's 
Life of Fielding 

This tale, however, was got up to serve the interest of Murphy's work, 
and had some truth as to the scissors; bat the real fact was sabsequently 
made known. Mr. Garrick, it is stated, dressed himself in a suit of his old 
friend's clothes, and preseuted himself to the painter in the attitade and iook, 
and assumed the features, of Fielding. Hogarth worked under the advice 
of and hints frum his own wife and another lady, who both knew Fielding 
intimately, and with Garrick’s wenderful perceptions and the painter's ap 
titude, the portrait, which was considered to be a very striking resemblance, 
was adopted. 

John Bannister obtained the notice of Gartick, whilst he was a school-boy 
in Hart Street, Covent Garden; Garrick then ing in Southampton &t., 
leading into the Strand. Bannister always attered the name of Garrick with 
gratefal reminiscences, net only on his owt account but on that of his fath- 
er, for Garrick was a kind friend and patron to the family. Jack, who ulti- 
aoe ate upon Drury Lane stage, was intended for an artist, and was 
artac 
Lane Theatre under Garrick’s managership, who gave out of his own purse 
the sum of four hundred guineas to the ingeuious painter as a premium tor 
his sprightly protege. 

His liberal patron had previously spoken to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the pre 
sident of the Royal Academy, and obtained for him a student's ticket, 
granting him the privileges of drawing at the old Royal Academy in Vall 
Mall. Thomas Rowlandson, the well-known caricaturist, was admitted to 
these graphic advantages at the same time. Bannister would have succeed 
ed as au artist, for he soon obtained the privilege of drawing the haman 








students, they advenced with a generous rivalry; but they were such mad- 
caps, so full of their pranks, that they annoyed all the other students, and 
were at length ejected from the Royal Academy. 

The females, who were treated with becoming respect end courtesy by 
the Royal Academicians, and the other youth, whose studies were cxem- 
plary, were so molested that they complained. These two pereiee came to 
the school prepared with bags of peas, and whilst the female models were 
quictly seated as objects to be drawn from, one of these mischievous wage 
privately let fly a pea through a tube secreted in his button-bole, whicti 
hitting their unprotected persons, caused them to sturt from their preseribed 
position and throw the students into confusion. Nothing short of the'r ex- 
pulsion could restore order and propriety in such ari assembly. Rowland 
son regretted his folly when it was too late, for he drew the haman form 
with great truth, and was a youth of much promise ; but as for Bannister, he 
was looking to another art for the employment of his talents, having deter- 
mined to try his fortune upon the stage ; he, therefore, quitted the Royal 
Academy with little or no regret 

De Lvutherbourg, his master, the scene-painter, was angry at this disso- 
lute conduct, for be had a great regard for his pupil, who, indeed, notwith 
standing his indulgence in such levities, was an universal favourite 


kind patron Garrick the young artist's desire to give up the art of painting 
and commence his studies for the drama. 

Garrick received the information very graciously, for, said he, ‘Mr. Gar- 
rick, who has always expressed aflection for the boy, has long said his pen- 
chant bas been for the stage, and | woul | advise you not to oppose bis wishes 
—he has my consent,’ said this consummate master of the histrionic art. aud 
he accordingly commenced his studies under the friendly anspices of this 
illustrious actor, 

What particularly attached Garrick to young Bannister whilst in his boy- 
hood, was the affectionate interest which be manifested in behalf of his fath- 
er, who about the year 1774 was confiued for a considerable debt in a spong- 
| ing-house in a court close to the north postern of Temple Ber. During 
| the period of his incarceration, young Jack, by Garrick's direction, on the 
Saturday of each week, waiied on the treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, and 
presenting av order of the mavager, Garrick, wos paid by him the amount 
of his salary, the same as he received when he was employed. No man 
could retain a more gratetul recollection of kindness conferred than Jack Ban- 
nister’s reminiscences of Garrick’s benevolent und most generous conduct to 
bis ather 
' officer for a sufficient space of time to show him the evils of wantonly get- 

ting into debt, and thinking that he would in future be less improvident, be 
summoned his creditors to meet together, and compromised for the whole 
amount by paying nearly eight hundred pounds! 

The wonderful faculty which Garrick possessed of changing his facial ex- 











| tise a hoax upon the patience and temper of Gainsborough . 
| Mr. Albany Wallece, the intimate friend of both paiuter and player, en- 


| gaged Garrick to sit fora balf-length portrait of himsell, which Gainsborough | 


engaged to paint in his best style. Garrick attended at the painter's studio 
for more than sixteen separate murnings, and at last found that Gainsbo- 
rough began to despair ot success, for by pure accident he discovered that 
the actor every time his head was viewed by the painier had imperceptibly 
wrought a new expression on the visage; which, on discovering, the pain- 
ter flew into a passion and tumbled the canvass and paintiug materials be- 
hind the fire, observing:— 

‘Who can be expected to paint a fellow that wears upon his Promethean 
phiz every body's features but his own (’ 

{t was in allusion to this power over his facial expression that Dr. John- 
son observed to an old friend of Garrick's, who had called to congratulate 
him.on his return from his long tour on the Continent— 

‘ How is our triend ! how does he look?’ inquired Johnson. 

‘Why, he is improved in health and strength, but he is much changed in 
look ; his face is wrinkled and he is looking old !’ 

‘Who that knows Garrick can feel surprise at that?’ retorted Johnson ; 
‘for whose face has experienced so mach wear and tear as his!’ 





| John Bannister wished to become a tragedian, and studied some of the | 


| prominent characters in Shakspeare’s plays ; but Garrick afforded bim bat 
slight encouragement 
* We want something new,’ said he; ‘try comedy, and give us your own 
feeling. There is room for your own perception of character, but you mast 
study, and study hard, or you will not succeed.’ 
| Jack was powerfal in his capacity as an imitator of the manner of cer- 
| recollection of his indulgent master, Garrick, was extraordinary, for many 
of the intimate friends declared the verisimilitude of his imitation was al 
most perfect. 
Abuut twenty-five years ago, at a party at his own house, composed all 


to Mousieur de Loutherbourg, who was scene-painter for Drary | 


figure in the life academy, and Rowlandson the same honour. lodeed, as jist of ola Drary Lane Theatre, near which John Bannister, acoording to 


: . 
De Loutherbourg, at the instance of John Bannister,communicated to his 


He suffered him to remain under the surveillance of the shoritf's | 


pression and looking ent rely that of anotber person, induced him to prac- | 


tain performers, as well as to voice, gesture, and general appearance. His 


—_— = 


trocrade spring. That mancuvre will do with the public. 1 should 
advise that you take oul a pateat, to secure your genids the right of thie 
jumping faculty.” 
. That a pom | actor should be playful! off the stage cannot much surprise 
| Jack Bannister was not only a great wit, bat a merry paonster as well, aad 
waa one of the happiest of men. y 
| Not like too many of his profession, who, frequenting convivial clabs aud 
taveros, carried two faces—one for home, where be played the and 
| another (his out-of-door face,) where he was the gayest of the gay; =. 
for Bannister was an Gren. souapeted men, aml enjoyed bimeel! and a few 
select friends by bis own fireside, for feos men were more or 
more salebienaes of r then he in the bosom of domestic pence and 
unmitigated housebold Ment. 

Iu bis professional career few men were more deservedly honoured, and 
par aay pone were more universally beloved. Bannister was a great pane - 
o, Scotchmen,’ suid he ‘exhibit one Virtne to a most coven ny / degree; 
they love their own “ kit amd kin.” Hf a Scot be saccess and whe 
amongst them is not 1) father, her, sisters, news aad nie- 
ces, partici tu his good which become @ sort uf joint company 
fainily stock ; how over in cireumstances some of these may 
ove baie, ho ba yog Mee Yooh have trodden on their toes, 
they are gtill to be of his “ kit kin,” 

puister had, from early lite, thie in view, and he loved 

hisown family accordingly. He, when his fether to fail iv bis voor! 
powers, used to say, ‘ tt ie bappy for me that | have more iden 
than poor old dad. Come, George,’ to his old friend Colman of Hay - 
market Theatre, ‘have you a mind for a bit of codfish, a rump steak, and 
some asparagus to-morrow! Do you write aad invite my father at five, 
whilst Ugo and play the part of provider.’ Five or six of their old compives 
were usually iavited to meet bim at some coffee huuse in a private room, 
and they kept it up in good style till past midnight, when the affectionsie 
| son condacted his declining parent to his lodging In Tavistock Row, Col- 
j man used to observe, ‘The most cosey eveuings that | ever recollect to 
j have spent, were at a sparrowgrass dinner with old Cha: les and bis son 
| Jack, and a few others, up in Moale’s first floor at the Rawbuw ia King 
Street, Covent Garden ' 
| These, with many others of the old histrionic school, were choice com- 
panions; and Jack Bannister commonly observed, ‘There is no mmn’s 
company | desire more than that of my sire.’ 
Aher his decease, the son saw hin interred in the vault of St. Martio u- 
the-Fields, near the grave of his early friend, the celebrated Liother voeal 





| his own desire, expressed during his last illness a wish that he himself 
j might be also laid, which was falfilled in our preseuce, who also wituessed 
| the tuneral of Beard, 

| Bannister imbibed so congenial « love for scene-panting whilst under De 
Loutherbourg, that be delighted to loiter in the scene loft of every theatre 
| during his long professional life ; and he used to boast hinawef ar a super 

| numerary dab at the art at all the great theatres, and at least of a large pro 
portion of the proviacial ones He, however, alwaya maintained that nav 
| ove of the ingenious craft could ever be named in competition with * Field 

marsha! Leatherbags,’ the sobriguet of this inimitable artist 
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| THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN, A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYVAT, KR. NN. 





CHAPTER VI. 
| Lam given as a Slave to the old King’s Favourite Whyna-— Assist my young 
Mistress to make her Toilet—Hold frequent Conversation with her, eud 
become strongly attached to her—My Hatred aud Dread of the old King 
increase—He shoots a Man with chests 


| (Continued from Albion of November % 


Oxs morning, after we had been about three weeks in these comfortable 
| quarters, | was summoned away from my companions into the presence of 
the king. When t came before him a emall manacle was fixed reund my 
Jett ancle, and another round my left wrist, with a light chain counecting 
\the two Acirecle of feathers was pat round my head. and a loose cloth 
wrapped round my loins, | was then led furward to bim with my arms 

crossed over my breast, and my head bowed. By his orders | was then led 
| behind the youngest of the four women, the one who bad chafed my wrista, 
jand | was given to auderstand that [| was her slave, and was to atteud apon 
| her, to which | must say 1 gave a joyful assent in my heart, although I did 
not at that time show any signs of gladness. There | remained with my 
arms folded and bowed as belore, until dinfier was brought in, and a eala- 
bash full of cusb-cosh was put into my hands to place before the king and 
| his wives. My firat attempt ot service was not very adroit, for in my eng- 
erness to do my duty, | tripped over the corner of the mat which served 
| them for a table, and tumbling headlong forward, emptied the caiabash of 
cush-eush which I held in ated upon the legs uf the old king, who eat 
| opposite to where [| was advancing. He jumped ap roaring with anger, 
| while Lin my fear sprang on my legs, and rushed to the side of the apart. 
| ment, expecting immediate doth Fortunately the victuals in this country 
| are always served up cool, and my new mistress easily obtained my pardon 
| laughing heartily at the scene, and at my upprebension, 

The repast being over, | was ordered to follow my mistress, who retired 
to another but, according to their custom, to sleep daring the heat of the 
day. 1 was placed before the door to prevent ber being disturbed = My 
only duty now was ty attend upon myyoung mistress, She waa the king » 
favourite wife, and she was uniformly kiad and gentle. 1 should have al- 
most ceased to lament my loss of liberty bad it not been frown the fear I bad 
| of the old monarch. [ knew that my preservation depended entirely upoa 
| my mistress’s favour, and | endeavoured all | could to conciliate her by the 
| most sedulous attentions to please. Yoong and generous in disposition, she 

was easily satisfied by my ready obedience and carefal service. Ido pot 
think that she was more than seventeen years ol age; but they are women 
| at fourteen in that country, and even oatinee She was a Nevress as to oo- 
lour, bat neta real Negress, for ber hair althongh short and very wavy 

was not woolly, and her nose was straight. Her mouth was emall and ber 
| teeth beautiful. Her figare was perfect, ber limbs being very benatifully 
formed. When she first rose in the morning, | attended her to the brow of 
| a bill jast without the palisades, where with devout but uist iken piety she 
| adored the risiog enn—at least it appeared to me that she did so. She then 
went down to the river to bathe, and ar soon as her hair was dry she had it 
dressed. This office, after a short time, devolved upon me, and 1 became 
very expert, having to rab her hair with a sweet oil, and then roll it uP n 
its natural curls with a quill, so #8 to dispose them to the mont fanciful nd- 
| vantage as to form. 

After her toilet was complete she went to feed her poultry and some an - 
| telopes, and other beasts, and then she practised at a mark with ber bow 
| and arrows and javelio tll about ten o'eloe k, when she went to the king's 
| hut, and they all sat down to eat together. After the repast, which lasted 
| some time, if she did not repose wita the king, she retired to her own but, 
| where she usoally refreshed herself till about four o'clock, when she re 
| tarned to the king, or ranged the woods, or otherwise amused herself dur- 
| ing the rest of the evening. 1 will say for the old savage that be did not 

confine hia wives. Such was our general course of life, and wherever she 
went I attended her. The attachment | showed and really felt for ber, se- 





: : : : . rhe : ; : . 7 ured her confidence » always treated me in a kind and familiar man- 
fell into acontinuous processiun, pouring along Pall Mall, the Strand, Fleet, | of bis own cronies, after supper, one asked him to give a specimen of Joun- | cured confidence, and she always tr 


—s 


street. up Ludgate Hill, and onwards beyond the Tower. ‘London at | son and Garrick, in a colloquy at the Tark's Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho 
night,’ as Smollett observed in a private letter to Edinburgh, ‘ is designated | where the literary leviathan met the famous club which he there first in 
Flambeaux Fair.’ stituted. 
Garrick is asserted to have availed himself of a well known character, the | his shoulders, and commencing with, ‘ Why, sir. his faculty for ratiocinatiun 
master of a manufactory of brocade, residing in Sun Street, Spitalfields, who | great as was Burke, reduced him to silence, and he sata mute spectator, 
became au incurable tuvatic from the loss of an infaut boy, who sprang out | absorbed in admiration of his colloquial powers.’ It is said that he gave 
of his arms from a window in that street. and was killed on the pavement | Johnson with vast fidelity, and he immediately changed to the gay, livel 
ot his father’s door. This awfal event was ever present to the disturbed | manner of Garrick, mocking slyly Joboson making punch, and taking a 
intellect of the parent, and he fancied bimself at the fatal window caressing glass out of the bowl which he had just compounded, and mimicking him 
the child, saw in imaginaticn the child fall, and, clasping his haads in an ago. | with, ‘ Now, gentlemen, who's for poonch?’ ' 
uy of distress, be put on a look that was appalling. Garrick obtained a sight The greatest treat in its way was that which we witnessed at the hospi- 
of this unhappy person, and caught from him such an expressivn as he ever | table table of Mr. Charles Nixon, an opulent commere ialist in Basinghall 
after retained and used iv his representation of the part of Lear. 
In the singular character of Abel Dragger, iu Ben Jonsou’s play of the | choice wine 
Alchemist, which Garrick alone could play, he found a prototype in the por 
ter of a drysalier in Bread Street, studied the man in look, voice, and ges- 


ture, had a costume copied from the dress he wore, and played the part to 
the very fife 


He started up and began with Johnson, rolling bis head about on 





spontaneously struck out the manner of Garrick’s representa 
tion of King Lear, in the mad scene. Every one of the party agreed in 
pronouncing it to surpass every thing of the kind on record. 


which is rad recourse to in perfecting the manner of playing au entirely 
The famous pictore of this Abel Dragger, from which there is a fine mez- | new character. é a 
zotinto print and the actor Garrick in the character, by the pencil of Zoffany,| When John Bannister was busied in stadying the style of playing the 
are triumphs in the resrective imitative arts | part of Sheepface in Colman’s farce, brought out at the old little theatre in 
It was well known to all the intimates of Garrick, that his command | the Haymarket about half acentury ago. he assured us that he coald not 
over his facial expression amounted to a faculty almost marvellous; fur be | obtain sleep during the making up of bis mind as to the management of 
could change the character of his physiognomy to look like that of almost doing it; and asid that he was more thar a forinight in practising how 
any one whom he chose te represent. | ~ | adroitly be might jump from the boards of the stage back wards on the 
Henry Fielding, who had a great regard for Hogarth. had often promised wide, well-stuffed bed side chair. He, however, at last acc omplished the 
this veritable portrait-parnter to sit to bim for his picture ; bat somehow the | difficulty, when old Parsons, who. during part of the time was rebearsing 
promise was del und, at the time of the decease of the eminent author 
Bo portrait of him waa supposed to have been painted. 


ved 


Street, where John Bannister, having become somewhat inspired with | 


None but the initiated can conceive the vast scope of arduous practice 


the part of the Apothecary, said, ‘I congratulate you, Jack, for none bat a 
It is well known, | monkey (and that no journeyman monkey) and yourself can make so cleun | 


loer. Their language consists of a few words compared to our own, and in 
| a short time, by ‘help of signs, we understood each other tolerably well. 
She appeared w have a most ardent curiosity to know who we were, and 

from whence we came, and all the time that we passed alone, was employ 
| ed in putting questions, and my endeavouring to find out her meaning and 
janewer them. ‘This, although very difficult at first, | was eventually ena- 
| bled to accomplish indifferently well. She was most zealous in her mista- 
| ken religion, and one morning when I was following ber to her devotions 
jon the bill, she asked me where my God was? . 

I pointed apwards, upon which she told ine with great joy and innocen- 
cy, that bers was there too, and that therefore they mast be the same God, 
or if not they must be friends. Convinced that she was right, she made me 
worship with her, bowing my bead down to the sand, and going through 
the same forms, which of course I did not understand the meaning of, but I 
prayed to my God, and therefore made no objection, as it wax pleasing wo 
her. This apparent conformity in religion recommended me more strongly 
to her, and we became more intimwe. and | was certainly attached to her 
| by every tie of gratitude. I was quite happy in the friendship and kind- 
} pews she showed towards me; the only drawback wae my fear of the proud 

old kiog, and the recollection of him often made me check myeell. and end- 
denly assume a more distant and respectful demeanour towards her. Ieoon 
| found out that she dreaded the old savage as mach as I did. aud hated bim 
| even more. In his presence she treated me very sternly, and ordered me 
about in a very dictatorial manner, but when we were alone and had no femur 
of being ser n, she woald then be very familiar, sometimes even locking ber 
arm into mine, and laughing as she punted ont the contrast of the colours, 
and in the full gaiety of her young heart rejoicing that we were alooe, and 
could converse eal together. As she was very intelligent, she soon per- 
ceived that | possessed mach knowledge that she did pot, and tout she 
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could not what I wanted to teach her. This ynduced her to 
look upon me with respect as well as kindness. 

One day I purposely left her bow behind in the hut where my compan- 
ions resided, and on her asking me for it, I told her that I had done sv, bat 
that [ would make my companions send it without my going back. 1 tore 
off a owe of the bark of a tree, and with the point of an arrow 1 wrote to 
one of them, desiring him to send it by bearer; and calling a young Negro | 
boy, told him in her presence to give that piece of bark to the white man, 
and come back ayain to the queen. Whyna, for such was the name of my 
mistress queen, stood in suspense waiting the result; in a few minutes the 
boy retarned bringing the bow. Astonished at this, she made me write 
again and again for ber arrows, her lance, and many other things. Finding 
by these being immediately sent that we had a method of communicating | 
with each other at a distance, she earnestly insisted upon being tanght so | 
surprising an art. Going at a distance from me, she ordered me to talk to | 
her when out of hearing, and finding that [ could not, or, as she seemed to | 
sup . that I would vot, she became discontented and out of humour. I | 
could by no means make her comprehend how it was performed, bat I | 
rande her understand that as soon us [ was fully acquainted with ler lan- | 
guage, I should be able to teach her She was satisfied with this, but made 
me promise that | would teach nobody else 

By the canoes in the river, I easily made ber comprehend that I came in | 
a vast boat from a distant laud, over a great expanse of water, and also bow 
it was that we fell into the Negroes’ power. [| then found out from ber that 
the Negroes had pretended that we liad iuvaded their land to procure slaves, | 
and that they h 
bringing us to the king. I pointed out the heavenly bodies to her in the 
evenings, trying to make her comprehend something of their nature and mo- 





mé with some pooped, Bape that some day when | coald fully explain my- 
self, she might be herself taught all these wonders. With these feelings 
towards me, added to sedulous endeavours to please ber and obey her slight- 
est wishes, it is notsurprising that she treated asp as a companion and not as 
a slave, and gave me every inncceut proof of her attachment. More | never 
wished, and almost dreaded that our intimacy would be too great. Happy 
when alone with her, f ever returned with reluctance to the presence of the 
old vay Dohrn sight and company I dreaded 

The boundless cruelty of this monster was a continual check to all my 
happiness. Accuswomed to blood from his childhood, the appeared wholly 
insensible to human feelings, and derided the agonies of the wretches 
who daily fell by his hand. One day he amused himself by shooting small 
bird-arrows at a man who was bound to a post before the tent, which was 
placed there for the punishment of those who were his victims. He con- 
tinued for hours fixing the arrows in different parts of his body, mimicking 
and deriding his cries. Atlast, coutrary to his intentions, one of the arrows 
hit the man in the throat, and his head drooped. As the old savage saw 
that the poor man was dying, he drew another arrow and sent it through his 
heart, very much annoyed at his disappointment in not prolonging the poor 
creature’s sufferings. 1 was witness to this scene with silent horror, and 
many more of asimilar nature. | hard!y need say, that I felt what my pun- 
shment would be if Uhad by any means roused the jealousy of this monster ; 
amt { koew that without giving him rea! cause, a moment of bare suspicion 
would be sutticient to sacrifice my mistress as well as me. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I attend the King on a hunting Expedition—Chase of wild Animals—Whyna 
and Tin great danger from a Tiger—Barbarity of the King to my young 
Mistress—I try to soothe ber—L and my companions are sesevened—thal 
porting with Whyna—After an Encounter with a hostile People we reach 

enegal—Return to England. 


IL bad been about three months in captivity won theold King, with his four 
wives and a large party of Negroes, left the town, and went into the woods 
to hamt. Mycomr ions were left in the town, bat | was ordered to attend 
my m stress, and 1 went with the hopes of being able by some means to 
make my escape, for my fear of the old monarch was much greater than my 
regard for my mistress As I had not become a proficient with the bows 
and arrows, or ia hurling the javelin, [ was equipped with a strong spear. 
My mistress was skilful with the arrow aud javelin to admiration ; she never 
missed her aim that I knew, and she certainly never appeared to such ad- 
vantage as she did at thehunting party. Her activity, her symmetry of limb, 
aod her ecvurage, her skill with a weapons, all won the heart of the old 
king ; and I believe that his strong attachment to ber arose more from her 
posseasion of the above qualities than from any other cause. Certain it is, 


that the old savage doted on her—she was the only being who could bend | 


his stabborn will As his age prevented him from joining in the chuse, he 
always appeared to part with her with regret, and to caution her not to run 
into any useless danger, and when we returned at night, the old man’s 
eyes sparkled with the raptare of dotage as he welcomed ber return, 

The method of our clase was to beet the country, with a number of men, 
ina vast circle, until we had gathered ali the game into one thicket, then 
the strongest warriors with their large spears went in and drove out the 
gume, which was killed by the huuters who hovered about within the 
circle, 

The animals which we bad to encounter were large black pigs, leopards, 
jackalls, tigers, mountain cats, aud others which Lhave uo name for—and in 
apite of the ferocity of some of these animals when they bounded out, they 
were met with such a shower of javelins, or transfixed by the strong stabbing 
spears of the warriors, that few escaped, and they rarely did any mischlet 
One day, however, the beaters having just entered a thicket, Whyna, who 
was eager for the sport, and plied within the circle with the other hunters, 
houring a rustling in the jingle, went to the verge of it, to be the first to strike 
the animal which came out. As usual, I was close to her, whena large tiger 
burst out, and she pierced him with Ler javelin, but not sufficient to wound 
the animal so severely as to disable him. The tiger turned, and I drove my 
spear into bis throat. ‘This checked him as it remained io, but in a spring 
which he gave the handle broke short off, and although the iron went in 
furtber, our danger was immivent. Whyna ran, and so did 1, to escape the 
beast’s fury; for although after | had wounded it with my spear, we had 
both retreated, we were not so far, but that in two or three bounds ke would 
have been — us. My mistress was as fleet as the wind, and soon passed 
me, bat as she passed me she caught me by the hand, and dragged me along 
ata pace that with cifficulty | could keep my legs. The surrounding hun- 
tere alarmed at her danger, and knowing what they had to expect from the 
merey of the old king if she was deceepes by the animal, closed in between 
us and the tiger, aud after a fierce combat, in which some were killed and 
many wounded, they despatched Lim with their spears. The head of the 
animal which was of unusual size, was cut off oud convied home to the old 
kiug in triumph; and when he heard of the danger that Whyna had been 
im, he caressed her with tears, and [ could not help thinking that the 
old wretch had some heart after all. Whynatold the king that if I had not 
pierced the animal with my spear, and prevented his taking his first spring, 
she should have lost her life, and the monster grinned a ghastly smile at me, 
which | presume he meant for either approbation or gratitade. 

At other times the chase would be that of the multitude of birds which 
were to be found in the woods. The bow and arrow only were used, and 
all I had to do now was to pick up all my mistress had killed and return ber 
arrows—she would constantly kill on the wing with her arrow, which not 
many could do besides her. By degrees I imbibed a strong passion for the 
sport, attended as it was with considerable danger, and was never so happy 
as when engaged init. We remained about two months iu the woods, when 
the king was tired, and we returned to the town, where I continued for some 
time to pass the same kind of life as [| had done before. 

I should have been quite happy in my slavery from my affection to my 
mistress, had not a fresl 
arch occurred a few days after our return from the chase, which filled us all 


with consteroation and horror, for we discovered that not even my mistress | 
} 


Whyna, could always prevail with the savage monster. 

One morning | perceived that one of the king’s guards, who had always 
treated me with great kindness, and with whom | was very intimate, was 
tied up to the execationer’s post before the hut. Aware of the fate which 
awaited him, I ran to the hut of Whyna, aud so great was my distress that 
I could not speak ; all | could do was to clasp her knees and repeat the man’s 
nani, pomting to the post to which be was tied. She understood me, and 
eager to save the man, or to oblige me, sbe ran to the large but, and attempt 
elto intercede with the old barbarian for the man’s life ; bat he was in an 
agony of rage and passion ; he refused her, lifting up his sabre to despatch 
the man; Whyna was rash enough to seize the king's arm and prevent the 
blow ; at this his rage redoubled, his eyes glowed like live coals, and turn- 


ing to ber with the look of a demon jie caught her by the nair, and dragging | 


her across his feet, lifted up bis scymetar in the act to strike off ber bead 
I sickened with horror at the danger she was in, but | thought he would not 
strike. I bad no weapon but if he had done so, | would have revenged her 
death, even if I had lost my life. At last the old mouster let go her hair, 


spurning ber away with his foot, so tha’ she rolled over on the sand, and 


then turning to the unbappy man, with an upward slanting blow with his 
sabre, he ripped him up tromthe flank to the chest, so that his bowels fell 
down athis feet; he then looked round at us all with an aspect which froze 


t 


is to recover our spi- 


our bleed, and turned aw ty 5 alkily w his hut, leaving I 


rits how we might 
Poor Whyna, terrified and enraged at the same time, as soon as I had led 
} 


her to ber hut, and we were by ourselves, gave way to the sturm of passion 


| ever to be seen in his company. 


vanquished usin battle; heuce their songs of triumph on | 


1 instance of the unbounded cruelty of the old mon- | 


which swelled her bosom, execrating ber husbaud with the utmoat loathing 
and abhorrence, and lamenting in the most jonate manner her having 
ever been counected with him. Trembling alike at the danger to which 
I had exposed her, and moved by her condition, I could not help mingling 
my tears with bers, and endeavonring by caresses and condoling with her 
to reduce ber excitement. Had the ol king seen me, ! know what both 
our fates would have been, but at that time [ cared not. I was very young, 
very impetuous, aud | was resotved that | would not permit either her or 
myself to die unavenged. At last she sobbed herself to sleep, and | took 
my usual station outside of the hut. It was well that I did so, for not five 
mivutes afterwards the old wretch, having got over his temper, came oat of 
his tent and bent his steps towards the but that he might make friends with 
her, fur she was too necessary to his happiness. He soon treated ber with 
his accustomed kindness, but [ perceived that after the scene | have deserib- 
ed ber aversion for him was doubled. 

There were some scores of women in the various huts within the palisade, 
allof whom | understood were wives to the old mouarch, but none but the 
four we found with bim when we were first brought into his presence were 
{ had, by means of my kind mistress, the 
opportunity of constantly supplying my companions with fowls and veni- 
soa, Which was lett from the king's table, and through her care, they always 
met with kind and gentle usage. 3 

For another two o-onths did [ thas remain happy in the company of Why- 
ua, and miserable when in the presence of the king, whose eye it was im- 
possible to meet without quailing ; when one morning we were all ordered 
out, and were surrounded by alarge party armed with spears, javelins, and 
bird arrows—lI say bird arrows, as those that they use in war are mach lar- 


: , : er. We soon discovered that we were to be sent to some other place, but 
tions, but in vain. This had, however, one good effect; she looked up to | : : - f ’ 


where or why, we could not find out. Shortly afterwards the crowd open 
ed aud Whyna made her appearance. She took the feather circle olf my 
| head, aud the manacles off my wrist and leg, and went and laid them at the 
| king’s feet. She then returned and told me that I was free as well as my 
tenn but that I only, if L chose, had permission to remain with 

r. 
{ did not first reply. She then in the most earnest manner begged me to 
remain with her as her slave, and as she did nut dare to say what she felt, 
or use caresses to prevail upon me, she stamped her little feet with eager- 
ness and impatience. The struggle in my own heart was excessive. [ pre- 
| sumed that we were about to be made a present to some other king, and I 
| felt that L never could expect so easy and so pleasant a servitude as I then 
enjoyed. I wassincerely attached, and indeed latterly, | was more than 
attached to Whyna ; I felt that it was dangerous. Had the old king been 
dead, | would bave been content to pass my iife with her; and [ was still 
hesitating, notwithstanding the remonstrances of my companions, when the 
crowd opened a little, and | beheld the oid king looking at me, and [ ‘elt 
convinced that his jealousy was at last aroused, and that if I consented to 
remain, my life would not be worth aday’s purchase. 

Whzyna also turned and met the iook of the old king. Whether she read 
in his countenance what! did, I know not; bat this is certain, she made no 
more attempts to pursuade me, but waving her haud for us to set off on our 
| journey, she slowly retired, and when arrived at the hut turned round to- 
wards us. We all prostrated ourselves before her and then set off on our 
journey. She retired to the door of herown hut and two or three times 
waved her hand to us, at which our guards made us every time again pros- 
trate ourselves She then walked out to the little hill, where she always 
went up to pray, and for the last time waved her hand, and then [| perceiv- 
| ed her sink down on the ground, and turn her head in the direction which 
| she always did when she prayed. 

We now proceededon our journey in a north-west direction, our guards 
treating us with the greatest kindness. We rested every day from ten till 
| (our o'clock in the afternoon, and then walked till late at »ight. Corn was 

supplied us from the scattered hamlets as we passed along, and our escort 

precured us flesh and fowl with their bows and arrows; but we were in 
a state of great anxiety to know where we were going, and nobody appear- 
| ed able or willing to tell us. I often thought of Whyna, and at times re- 
pented that [ had not remained with her, as [ feared falling into a worse 
slavery, but the recollection of the old king’s diabolical parting look was 
suflicient to make ine think that it was best as it was. Now that | had left 
my mistress, [ thought of her kindness and amiable qualities and her affec- 
tion for me; andaltboagh it may appear strange that [felt myself in love 
with a black woman, I will not deny but that [ was so. I could not help 
being so, and that is all the excuse that I can offer. 

Our guards now informed us that we were about to pass for a few miles 
through the territory of another king, and that they were not sure what our 
reception might be ; bat this was soon made evident, tor we observed a 
party behind us, which moved as we moved, although they did not attack 
us; andsoon afterwards a larger body were blocking up our passage, and 
we found that we were beset. The commander of our party, therefore, 
gave orders for battle, and he gave us all strong spears. they being the only 
weapons we could use, and entreated us to fight. Our party was greatly 
out-numbered by the enemy, but ours were chosen warriors. As for us 
white men we kept together, agreeing among vurselves, that we would de- 
fend ourselves if attacked, bat would uot offend either party by taking an 
unnecessary part in the fray, as it was immaterial to us to whom we be- 
longed 

The battle, or rather skirmish, soon began. They dispersed and shot 
their arrows from behind the trees, aud it continued some time without 
damage to either party, till at last they attacked us closely ; then, our com- 
mander killing that of the enemy, they gave away just as another party 
was coming forward to attack us white mev ; but finding us resolute in 
our defence and our own warriors coming to our assistance, the rout was 
general. They could not, however, prevent some prisoners from being ta- 
ken. most of them wounded with the bird arrows, which having their barbs 
| twisted in the form of an 8, gave great pain in their extraction. [ observ- 
ed that a particular herb chewed, and bound up with the bleeding wound, 
was their only remedy, and that when the bone was injured they consider- 
ed the wound mortal. 

We now turned to the eastward to get backinto our own territory, where 
| we left the prisoners and wounded at a village, and receiving a reinforce- 
| ment, we tooka circuit to avoid this hostile people, and continued our roate. 
| Oa the eighth morning, just as we were stopping to repose, one of the war- 
| riors who had mounted a hill before as, shonted and waved his hand. We 
| vee up to him, and as soon as we gained the summit, were transported 
| with the sight of the British flag flying on Senegal fort on the other side of 

the river. We now understood that by some means or another we bad been 
ransomed, and so it proved to be ; for the governor hearing that we were 
prisoners up the country had sent messengers offering the old king a hand. 
| some present for our liberation. I afterwards found out that the price paid 
| in goods amounted to about fifty-six shillings a head. The governor re- 
| ceived us kindly, clothed us, and sent us down to the ship, which was with 
| a full cargo iu the road, and iutended to sailthe next day, and we were ro- 
ceived and welcomed by our messmates as men risen from the dead 
| We sailed two days afterwards, and had a fortunate voyage home to Liver- 
pool. 
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| ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK. 
| The anniversary of this old and usefal Society was celebrated ou Monday 
| the Ist instant, St. Andrew’s day having this yéar fallen on Sanday. The 
following were among the guests: 

His Honour the Mayor. 

Mr Jessup, Vice President of the St. George's Society. 

Mr. Reyburn, President of the St. Patrick's Society. 

Mr. Edwards, Vice President of the St. David's Society. 

Mr. Draper. Vice President of the New Ungland Society. 

Mr. Sand, President of the German Society. 

Mr. Leclerc, President of the French Benevolent Society. 

Dr. Manly, President of the St. Nicholas Society, and Capt. Elliot, late 
British minister to Texas. 


} 


The dinner took place in the City Hotel, and was served in the highest 
style of taste and elegance, for which that house has ever been distinguish- 
ed under the management of Mr. Jennings. 
sembled in the drawing room, Mr. May wood informed the President that he 
was the bearer of a communication to the Society. The meeting having 
been called to order, he presented to the President a letter from Dr. Burt- 
| lett, Editor of the Albion, accompanied by a beautiful impression of his en- 
| graving of Sir Walter Scott in his study, which he has lately had prepared 
| tur the subscribers to his paper. 


[t was placed in a handsome gilt frame ; 
and, when pre sented to the company, this superp and costly specimen of 


| the arts, so beautifa!l in itself, and so well adapted to the « 


casion, excited 

| the interestand admiration ofall present. Colonel Maxwell, after some re- 
marks complimentary to Dr Bartlett, and to the engraving, moved that the 

| present be accepted, and the thanks of the Society returned to Dr. B., 
which was carried by acclamatio At seven o'clock, the company 
moved to t bat jueting room, preceded by theSecrety’s piper in fall hi ‘ 
land « stume, playing ‘ the Cat bells are « 7 roo” was 
| decorated with various aational emb s and transparencies, aud after th 
guests a d members had taken their places, grace was said by the Rev. Dr 


| Starks, the Senior Chaplain of the Society When the th was removed, 


j and thanks retarned by the Rey. Dr. M'Leod, Junior ¢ haplain, the Pres 


} 


dent, Richard Irvin, E+4., rose aud addressed the Society as follows, in in- 
troducing the first regular toast : 
Brothers of St. Andrew's Society :— 

[tis an old and salatary custom with us, in commencing a new period of 
our Society's existence, to take a retrospect of the year that is past, that we 
may ascertain what we have been doing—what is the fruit of our labours. 
You will all agree with me, that the pleasure of these festive gatherings 
ander the auspices of our Patron Saint, would be deprived of its sweetest 
ingredient, if we bad no evidence before us that the benevolent desigus 
of our Association had been in some degree accom lished. The main ob- 
ject of the founders of this Society was purely charitable ; and just in pro- 
portion as we may have been faithfal to their intentions, are we entitled to 
participate with cheerfal hearts in the enjoyments of our anoual festival, 

The reports of our Managers and Secretary render it unnecessary for me 
to go into particulars It is enoagh to remind you, that, during the past 
year, about 135 families, comprising nearly 500 persons, have been reliev- 
ed by the Society’s funds, besides receiving the good offices, in various 
ways, when required, of our Chaplains, Physician and Managers. It is 
worthy of remark, to the honour at once of the Society and its Beneficiaries, 
that about two-thirds of the latter have been widows with small children, 
and some of them aged widows of fourscore years and more, with no rela- 
tion or friend on whom to lean for that support and comfort old age so 
much requires. This fact is highly worthy of our notice, showing, as it 
does, that our resources are not expended on the able-bodied idler, but are 
directed to those who have been touched by the hand of Providence and 
deprived of their natural protectors—the widow and the orphan, whom all 
the world regard as laving the most sacred claims on enlightened and dis- 
criminating charity. (Cheers.) " 

It might be thought by some, that a society like ours, for the use of a peo 
ple so proverbially able to take care of themselves as the Scotch, would 
find tew worthy objects on whom to expend its resources, especially in a 
country like this, where skill, enterprise and capital are ever keeping indus- 
try on the stretch, and where the necessaries of life are in such overflowing 
abundance But, notwithstanding the general prosperity, ‘we have the 

cr always with us.” The managers of this Society know well, that there 
is no condition more forlorn than that of a Scottish family, having come here 
with high hopes of bettering their fortunes, aud with al! their native inde- 
pendence about them, struck down by disease, in a foreign land—without a 
trieud—perhaps without a shelter. Than such a condition few can be im- 
agined more worthy of that sympathy and aid which I trast it will ever be 
the privilege of this Society to administer. Such facts and considerations 
as these are, I trust sufficient to show, that however highly we may think 
of thisSociety, we have not over estimated its,value, or its claims to the sup- 
port of all whose Scottish blood entitles them to take a part in its beneficent 
and honourable labors. (Cheers. ) 

Let us now, my countrymen, congratulate each other on the return of our 
Anniversary. Let us opea our hearts to the pleasing and hallowed associa- 
tions with which it is connected, and give free scope to the generous emo- 
tions which it awakens. Our foot, it 1s true, ia not on the heather—“ the 
land of brown heath and shaggy wood” is far away, but imagination ever pow- 
erful in the Scottish mind, can easily bring before us the mountains and val- 
lies of Caledonia—her rocks aud her streams—her straths and her glens, 
and, more than all, the scenes of our youth, the friends and companions 
of our early days, and the revered and well remembered homes of our 
Fathers. (Loud Cheers.) I call on you to do all honour to our first reg- 
ular toast. 

“ The day an’ a’ who honour it.”"—Drunk with three times three and 
followed by a song from Mr. Maywood, “St. Andrew aud the Thistle” 
composed by himself, which was received with great applause 

The President, calling attention to the second regular toast, spoke as 
follows. 4n tarning our thoughts, as our next toast invites us, to the “ Land 
of Cakes,” we are apt to dwell with the keenest relish on the glories of 
her past history. The olden time attracts us with its striking incidents, 
its marvellous adventures, its rapid transitions from victory to deteat, and 
from defeat to victory. We are fascinated by the triumphs of her Wal- 
lace and Bruce, and her other Patriots and Heroes who stvod up for the 
national independence, as well as by the sufferings of those nor less il- 
lustrious men who cheerfully died for the rights of conscience an4 reli- 
gious liberty. The genius of her poets and historions and novelists has 
identified these with every spot almost of her romantic scenery, covering 
the whole land with a historic and legendary interest unsurpassed by that 
of any other nation But all this, my countrymen, would be hut the sub 
ject of melancholy reflection if, like many other countries, her old renown 
had been succeeded by desolation and decay ; if to her could be applied 
the striking line of Byron. 

“’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 

But it is not so with the ‘Land of Cakes.’ Sheis as instinct as everwith life and 
evergy and enterprise and genius, even as her wild and varied scenery still 
stand in al] the wondrousaud romantic beauty with which it was originally in- 
vested by the hand of nature. Tbe attributes of her na\ional character, like the 
features of her landscape, have been refiaed and exalted, not enfeebled, by the 
march of science and civilization, aud by the growing power of moral and 
religious truth. Her borders are now peaceful—her border fortresses dise 
mantled—her beacon fires are quenched, her claymore sleeps in its scabbard 
—but her arm is as strong and her spirit as brave as ever, while their ener- 
gies are directed to more beneficent and salutary purposes. [ler eminence 
now ia in poetry, in song, in education, in science, in learning, in philosophy 
—in the arts which ameliorate and in tbe virtues which exalt avd ennoble 
human existence. It may be said of her thatshe “has beat her sword into 
a plougtshare.” The Leow of her husbandmen has literally made “ the 
desert to blossom like the rose” Her once naked rocks are becoming cov- 
ered with forests, and her bills and vallies yield crops which are the sur- 
prise of more favoured climates. The very barrenness of her soil, and bleak- 
ness of Ler skies, she may adduce as the best proof of the indomitable per- 
severance of her people. Notwithstanding al these changes, too, and that 
her separate political existence has been merged in the British Empire, she 
has not lust one atom of her national identity. Her pecaliar national char- 
acteristics continue as perceptible and prominent as when the lovely Mary 
reigned in Holyrood. and the iatrepid Koox thundered his admonitions and 
warnings in her ears. (Loud Cheering.) Let us drink to “The Land of 
Cakes,” with all the honours, and immense cheering. 

Masic —“ Here's a health to fair Scotland ” 

The 33d toast was‘‘ The Land we live in,” with great applause and follow- 
ed by * Hail Columbia.” ' 

In giving the 4th regular toast, the President remarked, that he was sure 
all were impatient to do it honour, for it spoke to their gallantry as well as 
to their love of their native land and its institutions. If the British Crown 
covutp receive any addition to its lustre, it would surely be from the graces 
and virtues of its present lovely occupant.—(Immense cheering. )—* The 
Queen "—three times three and long and enthusiastic cheering. 

Another—* God save the Queen.” 

The 5th toast was—* The President of the United States ''"—with all the 
hononrs and great applause, and followed by “ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner 

The 6th toast was ‘“* Wallace and Bruce—names dear to Scotland and to 
Liberty,”’—followed by the song of the Broadswords of Scotland from Mc 
Clirehugh. 

The 7th toast was to the honour of “ The City of New York.” In intro- 
ducing it an allusion to the mayor was very warmly received by the entire 
company. He paid his honour the compliment of high and disinterested in- 
dependence in the discharge of his official duties, the company by the cheers 
endorsing it fully. 

The Mayor thanked them in the name of the people of the city. He had 
before been a delighted guest at that table. He recognized the intimate 
connection of the Scotch with the enterprise and industry of the city, and 
his present position enabled him to kuow that they were vot at all connect- 
ed with its pauperism or its crime. He would give “ Here's a bealth and at 
welcome to all the ‘ Blue Bonnets’ that have come hither, ‘ over the Bor- 
der!’ This happy toast was received with the warmest enthusiasm. 

The 8th toast, ‘ The Parish Schools and Universities of Scotland: nurse- 





When the company had as- | 


j 
} 
' 


} 


ries of sound knowledge, and elegant literature,” was duly honoured, and 
was followed by the song of “ Jessie, the flower o’ Dunblane,” beautifally 
sung by Mr. Lee. 

The 9th regular toast was “The Representatives of the British Govern- 
ment in the United States.”"—Song—“ Jock of Hazlecean.” 





10th “Onur native and adopted countries—may th: ir frievdship be es 
enduring as it is fraught with blessings to themselves aud to mankind.” 
Song.—** Here's to the Land o’ Bonnets o° Blue.” 
In offering the next teast the President remarked that le knew he 
| conld say nothing worthy of it, but he knew at the same time it would be 
received with the ent!usiastic applause of every memver present It was 
honourable and delightfal for them to have the company of their respecte d 
lends ar id him—themselves all eminent citizeus, and representing 
most worthily and appropriately the nol le and uset ij ieties with which 
vw ected He referred to the additional | snd pleasure 
they were e ving in the presence, for the first time, of the Pre sident of the 
French Benevolent Society—a worthy representative o- calla 1 beauti- 
ful France, and his society a valuable addition to their great confederativa of 
charity . 
‘Our Charitable Societies and their worthy represcutatives our hcenoar- 
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ed guests.”—all the honours and immense applause—song—‘‘ Come, si 
down, my cronies.”” ; t 
Mr, Jessup, Ist Vice President of St George's Society, rose in reply and 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I thank you most siocerely in beba!f of 
the St. George's Society forthe kind and hospitable reception now aud a 
all times expericaced by its representative officers. As any eulogy of mine 
or indeed anythiog which [| could say, would be incompeteant w add to the 
high positiou occupied by your excellent and benevoleut society | shall re- 
frainjfrom the atteinpt, and with your permission will give the fullowing toast 
« Auld Scotland, The mother land of herves, miustrels and poets ; illus | 
trious iu arms, iv science, in song; she sball live for ever in the fame of her 
eons.” Received with great applause. 

Mr. Reybarn. Presideut of the St. Patrick's Society, acknowledged the 
toast im Very warm terms, aod afier some interestiug remarks on the 
genius of the late Thomas Campbell, especially as exemplified in his 
“ Exile of Erin” he gave the memory of Tuomas Campbell” 

Mr. Sand, President of the German Society, shortly retarned thapks aud 


ve, 

“ The fair daughters ot St. Andrew in New York.” 

Mr. Edwards, Vice President of St. David's Society, next addressed the 
Chair, eulogising in very eloquent terms the works of soveral of the most 
popular writers of Scotland, and touching with much force and beauty on 
the genius of Burns, concluding with the toast, 

“ Robert Barns, the poet of bumble bfe ” 

Mr. Draper, Vice President of the New England Society, next rose and 
after some animated remarks fall of good humour and kind feeling, gave, | 

“The Members of St. Ancrew’s Society, may their social enjoyments in- 
crease with every successive anniversary and the continued pon ne of 
their countrymen lessen the calls upon their charity.” [Great applause. ] 

Mr. Lecierc, of the * French Benevolent Society,’ was thea warmly wel- 
comed, as be rose, and after a word or two of compliment to Scotland and 
her sons, he gave this toast: ‘* Scotland and her sens, they and their descend- 
ants in this westeru hemisphere, in their exertions in behalf of suffering hu- 
manity, prove themselves worthy of their noble sires.’ | Cheers. } 

Dr. Manly, Vice President of the St. Nicholas Society next addressed the 
chair in his usual jocose and humorous mauner and was received with loud 
cheering. He closed with the toast— 

‘Charitable Societies, so conducted as to make the benefactors feel that 
they are the Beneficiaries.” 

The 12th regular toast was—* Honest mea and bonny lasses,” accompani- 
ed the last regelar toast—* Green grow the rushes O’, by Mr. Clirehugh. 

“‘May care and trouble never fash but mirth and joy be in usa.” 

Song, “ Pipes Rut of Tulloch.” 

The chairnian gave a volunteer— 

‘‘ The abseut members of the Society.” 

Followed by the fine Jacobite song “ Prince Charley” by Mr. Wilson. 

The new menibers of the Society were then toasted by one of the offi- 
cers, aud their healths drunk with flattering applause. One of them, Mr. 
Graham, arose and gave ‘ Her Majesty’s late representative in Texas, Capt. 
Elliot.’ [Great applause. ] 

Captain Eiliot said that—This compliment had taken him by surprise, and 
he was afraid he should acknowledge it stammeringly. He believed it was 
Junius who said (speaking in anactive voice) that le was uuaccustomed to 
the language of panegyric. For his own part, he could say, (using the ex- 
— passively,) that he was unaccustomed to the language of panegyric. 

dis stravgeness (o compliment would, he hoped, be some excuse for this 
poor return to it. He might plead too that he was not used to speak in | 

yublic ; but stillhe felt there would arise the thouglit that a man who had 

een so much spoken of in public, might at least be able to say, “ thank 
you,” becomingly and briefly. That last word reminded him that 
brevity was particularly incumbent on him whilst speaking of himself, and, 
he would, therefore, ouly detain them on that topic, to say that he was high- 
ly sensible of the honour they had conferred upou him; and offer them bis | 
best thanks. There was Scotch blood in his own veius, and he had accept- | 
ed their invitation with particular pleasure, because it affurded him an op- 
portunity of meeting so many of bis countrymen and theirdescendants. And 
whilst he bad sat at their board, and looked round upon this highly respec- 
table company, the recollection had forcibly presse itself upon him, that 
wander as he might, (he had been a wanderer all his life, ) he had every 

where found Scoichmen, and men of Scottish desceut, amongst the most | 
worthy aud respected of the community in which they were living. An 

honourable gentleman who had spoken in an earlier part of the evening, with 
so much pleasautness and excellent seuse and feeling, had endeavoured to | 
account for their general success, and he (Capt. Elliot) believed, it was a | 
sound aud suflicieut explanation. That gentleman had adverted amongst 
other things to the friendship and care of the Scotch for each other—some- 
thing of clannishuess, peruaps. That no doubt was true. He remembered 
to have heard an old black man ia Jamuica, speak of this characteristic, and 
illustrate it drolly enough. According to him, the Scotch were like 
shrimps; they all hang together. The gentleman who spoke before, also 
noticed the resemblance between the Scotch and a peculiar people nota 
thousand miles eastofus. It certainly was tema to miss that resem- 
blance; Capt. Elliot had met men of that race too, every where, and every 
where like the Scetch, he foand them amongst the thriving and the honoar- 
ed of the land, they were living in. They were indeed the worhy rivals 
of the Scotch, inal! the high qualities which distinguished the Sons of Cale 
donia. The ubiquity of these two races, was sure to be remarkable. It 
had happened to himself to meet an instance of that ubiquity in each of 
them, in very strange circamstances and places, aud with permission he 
would mention these incidents. 

Many years since, he went ashore at Tripoli on the Coast of Barbary, 
with a comrade.—A venerable officer sitting near the port, with the cour- 

















tesy of those people, invited the mto partake of the usual chibouque and | 


coffee. Whilst they were availing themselves of bis civility, the remark 
passed that they had met with ruder Christians than this tarbaned Tuck.— 
He at once dismissed his attendants, and amazed them with hisannounce- 
wnent in a dialect mach nearer to the Doric lowland Scotch than pare Ara- 
bic, “that he was nae Tark at aw, but just a Scotchman.” In e later pe- 
riod of his career, be (Captain Elliot) was crossing the Egyptian Desert — 
Shortly after they had left Suez (it was night and the stars were clouded) 
they got out of his vehicle to search for the track, which they had acciden- 
tally lost. The driver (dressed in the Egyptian garb) peering over the sand 
for the wheel ruts, uttered an impatient ejaculation in a tone which at ouce 
disciosed his birth place He was a native of New England, driving an 


abridged edition of au omuibus in the track of Pharaoh and Moses. Letus | 


hope that he wil! convert the House of Bondage into the Land of Promise! 
Bat he had detained them too long—and would now conclude with a toast 
whicn he was sure they would all drink with cordial satisfaction. It was to 
a body of men justly cherished at home, and respected abroad;—numbering 
in their ranks many distinguished descendants of Scotch blood; amongst 
whom they had so many kind friends, and probably dear relatives. In short, 
when, he said that his toast was tothe “Army aud Navy of the United 
States,”"—he felt that more of pretace on his part would be obtrusive, aud 
oue word more of commendation to their kindest and most honourable re- 
ception, “wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
The Army and Navy of the United States 

Mr. Clirehugh san 
and taste 

Mr. Draper, of the New England Society, then rose, and made a few re- 
marks, in response to some allusions which had fallen from Capt. Elliot, and 
to the toast he gave to the Army and Navy of this country,—which he re 
ciprocated in kind, giving the United Service of Great Britain, which was 
uproariously responded to. 

Col. Maxwell, son of the Vice President of the day, then gave the fullow- 
ing excellent sentiment, which was duly honoured. 

‘Relieve the distressed; may the spirit of this motto of our Society ani- 
mate us to supply the wants, alleviate the sorrows, and cheer the hearts of 
the unfortanate.’ 

Mr. Maywood then recited Buarns’s ‘Tam O'Shanter,’ with good discre- 
tion and effect. The applause and cheers which followed this truthful and 
dramatic recitation were indeed ‘fast and furious.’ —_‘[1 was one of the most 
delightful incidents of the evening. At the close ‘the immortal memory of 
Robert Burns’ was drunk standing, and in respectful silence. 

James T. Soutter, Esquire, anew member, after some animated and in 
teresting remarks gave— 

“The Sons o. Caledonia, inheritors of a good name—May they never fer- 
get that inspiration teaches that ‘a good name is better than great riches.’ ”’ 
(Great applause. ) 

Mr. Kennedy, one of the ex-Presidents, gave the health of David Hadden, 


“ When the Kye come hame,’ with much sweetness 


Esq., his preceding ex-President, who was prevented from being present by | 


domestic affliction, with some just remarks on his services to the Society, 
and the universal esteem in which he 1s held by all his countrymen, as well 
as by all who know him. The society showed how sincerely they sym- 
pathised with the happy remarks of Mr. Kennedy, and drank the toast with 
the strongest demonstrations of respect and enthusiasm. 

Colouel Maxwell rose and said he would take leave to propose a tosst 
which he kuew would be well received, and after a highly complimentary 
speech gave— 

“ The President of the Society, Richard Irvin. Esquire, iwhich was drunk 
with all the honoars and immense applause, and long coutnued. 





He said he was moat | 
thanxful fur the present honour, and for all the great favour and kiodness 
they had shown bim He was the more anxious to make his acknowledze- 
meuts, because he boped, if spared to aaother anviversary, to join with 
them then in placieg in the Chair he thea occapied, some other member of 
the Society, more worthy of the distinction, and more able to discharge its 
duties to their satisfaction. But his retura to the ranks would not cause any 
abatement of his interest iv the Society, or of his respect and affection for 
lis fellow-members, with waom he had been so long and so happily asso- 
ciated. Many reasens could be adduced why the Seciety should stand 
high in the eswem of ev ery resident of Scottish birth or desceat. Being 
now near a buadred years old, it might claim some reverence oa the soure 
of antiquity ; no one would dispute the excelleace of its principles, aud it 
deserved respect for the kindly and generous spirit it was calculated to dif- 
fuse among all connected with it—its members had ever stow high in the 
community; and, although it exposed him to an uofurtanate comparison 
be could not help remarking, that his predecessors in the Chair had ever | 
been men of marked and honourable standiug—of solid and sometimes of | 
shining abilities—men to whom societ looked for all that is just and hon- 
est, aud lovely, and ef good report. This reminded bim that four of these 
excellent Scotamen still remained, of whom he would only say, that they 
were worthy ef their predecessors, and fit examples fur the imitation of 
all who might succeed. The President concluded by proposing 

“ The health of the four surviving ex Presidents of the Society—Johu 
Johnston, David Hadden, Haugh Maxwell, and David 5. Kennedy, Eaqs.”’ 

Druvk with all the honours, and thunders of applause. 

Mr. Kennedy returned thenks for himself and his brother Ex-Presidents, 
and in very feeling and eloquent terms reterred to his long connection wih 
the Society, to his experience ol us great usefulness, and the Kindness he had 
experienced trom his fel'ow members. 

Many more speeches were made, toasts given aod soags sung, which we 
regret we are unable & report, owing to part of the Boles takeu for us hav- 
ing been misplaced) We never witnessed a similar celebration at which 
the mirth and hilarity suitable to the occasion were sustained with more 
spirit by all present. ‘I'he interest did not flag tor a moment, and ata late 


hour, after joiniag inthe fine old song, “ Auld Lang-syne,” the company 
separated. 
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How then, we ask, it the 





the United States diminish and curtail theirs. 


| pretensions of the Executive be supported by Congress, can war be avoided, 


uuless, indeed, England be prepared to surrender all! 

The proposed boundary of 49 is utterly inadmissible by Grest Britain, if 
she desires to retain any footing or hold in the Oregon country. Such a line 
deprives hor of the whole valley of the Columbia, and of the navigation of 
that river aod ite branches from its mouth to its sources. It aleo cuts ber 
olf from ali the harbours on Paget's Sound, as well as those on both sides of 
the Straits of Fuca, leaving ber scarcely a safe anchorage on the whole const 
The chanael between Vancouver's Island and the maia laud is beset with 
corrents whichrender its navigation difficult and dangerous. Fraser's river is 
impracticable, even for boat navigation, being full of falls and rapids, «0 
mach so that Sir George Simpson was nearly lost in descending it some years 
age. ‘The whole country north of the line of 49 is barren, recky, and worth- 
less; its interior is not accessible except vo foot travellers. The Hadson's 
Bay Company canvot reach their own hunting grounds eveo north of 49, un- 
less by the medium of the Columbia or its northern branch. The bounde- 
ry of 49 thea woald ruin the trade of the company, and the loss of the 
country to 54 40as nowclaimed by the Uaited States, shats England oat 
from the Pacific in toto. 

The lresideat makes no allusion to any offer on the part of Great Britain to 
refer the matter to a third und trieadly power for arbitration. We were un- 
der the impression that sach an overture had been made and rejected by the 
American government; but as his excelleacy does not mention the fact, we 
hope that that resource is still open as a means by which this dispute may 
be terminated. For, after all we have read, and notwithstanding the ansat- 
isfactory state of things at Washington, we cauoot be persuaded that a war 
can grow oat of such materials. [Lf then the proposal of an arbitratiomlas 
not been lately made, we hope her Majesty's government will love no time 
in making it. 


LORD METCALFE. 

We have given some account of the departare of Lord Metcalfe from 
Montreal; but warm and glowing as the accoant is, we are assured by an 
uye-witness , that itconveys but a faint idea of the reality, 
deed truly and sincerely beloved by the people of Canada 

The government at home were fully seusible of the value of hus servi 


ces for nothing in language, we are informed, could be more complimen- 


He was io- 


tary, and more honourable to his character, or more comforting to his 
feelings than the manner in which the Queen's permission to retire, when 
he deemed it necessary—was couveyed. 

Nothing is positively known as to his lordship's successor. This we cam 
state with general confidence, for her Majesty's government bad decided 


}on no one when the last despatch was sent off; partly because it was not 


| known at what period his lordship woald actually retire, and partly from 
the difficulty and delicacy in appointing a competent person to succeed 
good a man, Therefore all reports of the appointment of Sir Henry Vot- 
tinger or Lord St. Germains are entirely premature and in no way to be 
depended on. Lord Metcalfe himself will carry home the news of his own 
retirement, when the cabinet must act at once, since it svems necessary to 





The document is unusually long, but, long as it is, we, in obedience to 


| our custom, give it insertion. In the few remarks we have to make, we 


shall confine ourselves to the most important part, as far as England is 
concerned, namely, the Oregon coutrov ersy. 

Our worst fears, and even more, are realized in this Message, for no pro- 
gress whatever has been made towards a settlement of the dispute by ne- 
gotiation, for negotiations have long since been broken off and discon- 
tinued; and the United States have not ouly withdrawn all their former oflers 
for asettlement, but iusist upon the whole of the territory to 54 degrees 
The President, moreover, recommends that the twelve months’ notice be 
given for putting an end to the joint occupancy, that Congress proceed 
to enact laws for the Americans in Oregon, aud to establish a line of forts 
from the froutier settlements of the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. The 
prospect, then, of an amicable arrangement of this question is more remote 
than ever; and, if the President be sustained by Congress, England has no 
alternative but war, or a surrender of all her rights in that important part of 
her territory. It is true that negotiations may be opened again, but with 
what prospect of success, if such be the temper of the United States gov- 
} erument and Congress combined? Besidea Mr. Polk proceeds upon the 
principle, that the whole and entire territory is bona fide American; and if 
Congress should adopt the same view, there is an end to all profitable ne- 
gotiations. 

But let as see what has really been done by the negotiators, and with 
whom the fault lies, that this unsatisfactory issue has been arrived at. The 
| United States have, on two former occasions viz, in 1618 and 1827, offered 
to establish the boundary, running on a line down from the parallel of lati- 
tude of 49 deg. on the Rocky Mountains due west to the Pacific; and Eng 
land has offered on her part, to make the Cclambia and its northern branch 
the boundary from the sea to the same point, latitude 49 on the Rocky 
Mountains. Each party rejected the offer of the other in both these cases, 
and in that state the matter has stuod for a long series of years. 

In August, 1844, the negotiations having been transferred from London to 
| Washington, they were opened by Mr. Pakeubam, who submitted the fol- 
| lowing proposal :— 





First.—A boundary to be established by beginning at the parallel of 49 
degrees on the Rocky Mountains, and pursuing a line due west, until it 
| strike the northeastern branch of the Columbia, when the line should then 
proceed dowa the stream until it reach the Pucific ocean, leaving the 
| navigation of the river free avd common to both nations; Great Britain 
and the United States taking the territory north and south of this line re- 
spectively. 
Secondly.—Mr. Vakenham further offered to sarrender a detached por- 
tion of the territory on the Pacific, beginning and inclading Bulfinch Har- 
| to Hood's Canal near Puget Sound. This would include Port Discovery, an 
excellent harboar, discovered by Captain Vancouver, when on his celebrated 
| expedition to that part of the world in 1790. 
Third/y.—Mr. Pakenham further proposed, that all harbours, either on 





Vancouver's Island, in Paget's Sound, or on any other part of that coast which 
might lie south of a liue drawn from latitude 49, should be free to American 
| commerce. 

| This plan fur settling the long disputed question, was most fair and liber 
| al; it was better than any former proposition sabmitted by Great Britain, 
| the third branch of the proposal being entirely new; nevertheless, the 
| whole was promptly rejected by the American government, and that, too, 
lon the very day on which it was made. 


This was done during Mr. Tyler's 
! 


,and by Mr. Calhoun, the gentleman to whom we have been 
fondly looking forward as destined to secure the peace of the two coun 
tries 


administration 


The British Minister then asked that the government of the United States 
should make some proposal; but his request was not heeded until Mr 
Polk came into office, when he, in deference, he says, to the acts of his pre 
decessors, offered the old line of latitude 49, withholdiag, however, a con- 
dition yielded by his predecessors, viz , the right of navigating the Columbia 
river ia time of peace. This line would cat off the southern extremity of 
Vancouver's Island ; and even this corner of the island, so cat off, Mr. Polk 
insisted on keeping, granting, however, to England the freedom of any ports 
that the fragments might contain! On its being declined by the British 
functionary Mr. Polk withdrew this and all former offers, and fell back upon 
the old claim of the entire territory. This, then, is the progress of the ue- 
gotiation; England goes on from time to time enlarging her offers, while 





! boar, and running northward to the Straits of Fuca, and through them down 














appoint a successor who shull be at Montreal to open the Session of the 
Colonial Parliament in February 

Lord Metcalfe arrived safely in Boston and embarked and sailed for Hag- 
land in the Britannia on Tuesday. He remained at the Tremont House an- 
til the period of his embarkation. The following officers sailed in the same 
steamer.— 

Capt. Brownrigg, Aide-de-Camp and Military Secretary, Captain Camp- 
bell, 93d Regiment, Capt. Henry Brownrigg, 52d Regiment, Capt. Tryon, 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, and Capt Henderson of the Royal Engineers 





Fortiriwation or tre Coast. —Within the last fortnight several Govern- 
ment officitls have been examining the state of the ramparts and other de- 
fences of Berwick, It is known that Government have in cor ¢ »mplation 
some extensive plan for the improvement of the means of detence of our 
coasts, io the view of hostilities breaking out.—London paper 


*,” We are requested to state that Miss Ellis, teacher of dancing, has re- 
turned to this city, and will resame instruction in her delightful accomplish 
ment immediately at 36 Eighth Street. 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Taratre.—The Deley Troupe resumed their performances on 
Monday, and have given representations through the week on alternate nights 
with Mr. Placide, 

Miss Delcy nade a more favourable impression in Agatha in Der Frei- 
chutz, than she did even un its first representation ; ber Serna in the second 
act was raptucously applauded, On Wednesday she assumed the charac- 
ter of Rosetta, in the delightful old English Opera, of Love in a 


Village, 
a part not adapted to her peculiar style. 


Her acting, however, was deli- 
ciously naive and fascinating. Messrs Gardner and Brough gave the music of 
this Opera, and the introdaced songs in astyle that pleased ns very much — 
Mr. Gardner's song of “The Thorn,” was a delightlul specimen of exqai- 
site ballad singing ; it was loudly applauded. 

The revival of this fine old Opera afforded, in a few of its parts, some 
rich specimens of sterling comic acting. Bass's Justice Woodeock may be 
It was a stady thronghoat, highly 
finished, and marked the artist in every point. The pomposity of ignorance, 
backed by official dignity; the rural jastice of the last century, coarse and 
overbearing—with the dash of libertinism in its dotage eo broadly delines- 
ted by the anthor—were all given with a depth and breadth uf colouring, 
and yet with an artistic skill that stripped the embodiment of its offensive 
points. The perlormance well merited the hearty applause it received from 
the audience. Mre. Vernon, as Deborah Woodcock, was all we could de- 
sire. The prim, sterched spinster of the old school, to the life. Glorious 
Mrs. Vernon! as we frequently bear it said—how is she to be replaced ?— 
When the inimitable Mrs. Wheatley retired, we felt reconciled wo her als 
most irreparable !oss—in the possession of ber saccessor. 
Vernon—there appears to be no substitute. 

Mr. Fisher and Mrs. Kaight were the Madge and Hodge of the cast—good 
but not great. 


classed as one of hie happiest efforts 














But losiag Mrs, 


Hodge is not ove of Fisher's happiest parts—ao J excellent 
as Mra. Kuight isin her comic delineations , there is a breadth in Modge 
that she cannot reach. Indeed, the old Eaglish oporss should be allowed to 
remain on the shelf. The singers of the present period, accustomed to the 
scientific Italiauized style of the day, are wholly incapable of rendering the 
melodies of these operas with that simplicity aad purity which are the char 
acteristics and the charm of the compositions, The Statate Fair, that forms 
so prominent a featare in “ Love ina Village.” was a miserable failure— 
utterly discreditable to the lark, if we except Povey's Cook, which had « 
stroog smack of the “ old leaven.” 





Mr. Bulard was announced on the bills as the Carter,—and the Song was 
wretchedly executed by Mr. Gallott. These liberties with the audience are 
unpardonable in a regular theatre. 

On Tuesday Mr. Placide took what was announced as a benefit, but whice 
proved a house about one-third filled—aod this, too, with a bill comprising 
two five act comedies, by Borcicault and Donglas Jerrold,—“ West Ead,” 
and “Time Works Wonders.” ‘The revival of “ West End" restored Me 
Placide to his vriginal character of Sir William Daventry. The persoustion 
has lost nothing of its former acknowledged excellence—it exhibits a great- 
er breadth and richness of comic humour; qualities that we see inoreasing 
in all this gentleman's acting. We expect yet to ce Placide the Farren af 
the London boards, for with the death of Strickland, and the secession of 
Farren, who contemplates retiring, we believe Webster will uot be insoa - 
| sible to the merits of this finished artist, Mrs. Bland was the Lady Deven- 
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try of the piece, and added anether laurel to the many she has acquired du- | fore deem it necessary to declare, that such statements are false and totally 


oe 





ee 


ring her brief career at the Park. This sterling actress is a delightful repre- 
sentative of the high-bred woman of fashion. Ladylike und impressive 
with a rich comic vein, perfectly exhilarating; she gaius nightly upon the 
audience, and certainly bids fair to become the most popular stock actress 
the lack has ever possessed.—Her Lady Daventry was a charming perform- 
ance throughout. Mrs. Vernon resumed her original part of Mrs. Comfort, 
a second Mrs, Candour, both in character and artistical execution. It was 
ae near perfection as we can conceive acting to become, now-a-days. 

The other characters presented no striking features; and we unwillingly 


add, that Miss Bland, Andrews and Crocker were so imperfect as frequent- | such pretences, we shall feel obliged to any gentleman who will give us in- 
ly to mar the effectiveness of the performance. There is no excuse for this | formation touching any such case, together with the na:nes of the parties, in 
neghect atthe Park, if the stage manager does his duty in distributing the | order that we may take the necessary steps for contradicting them, and ex- 
parts in time. There has been much complaint with the pablic in this par. | posing their frauduleul designs. 


ucular lately, at this Theatre. 1t is one that calls loudly for reform. Audi- 
ences are disgusted ut seeirg the illusion of the scene so frequently destroy - 
@! by neglect of this mere mechanical portion of the actor’s duty. 

Mr. George Barrett has been playing, during the week, several of bis 
popular characters with great success. Time has “ touched him lightly,” 
and he retains all the Mercurial vivacity for which he was formerly celebra- 
ted. He will prove an invaluable addition to the lark stock company. 

We were mostagreeably surprised in witnessing the performance of the 


young lady, who made her dehut on Wednesday evening, in Mrs. Inchbald’s Year. 


delightfal comedy of the Child of Nature. A more bappy selection than 
Amanthis could not be made by a debutante ; and we confess, that we were 
quite unprepared for so exquisite a delineation by a young and wholly in- 
experienced performer. There was a fresh, natural, impulsive and impas- 
sioued style in this young novice, that completely carried away the audi- 
ence, and totally disarmed us of our critical acumen. The acting was un 
finished, we admit, at times overdone, and care-had not been taken to ac- 
quire the action and walk of the stage—but there was a natural rendering 
of the text, in tones sorichly melodious and expressive, that we became inseu- 
sible to the absence of the mere trick of the stage, and rendered homage to 
the pare nature of the acting. If this young lady is not ruined by injudi- 
cious praise in her opening career, and will consent to become a bard work- 
er, and as close a student, she must obtain a high rank in her profession—+h- 
has the germs. 

On Monday the Keans return, whem Mrs. Kean will present us with her 
classic and incomparable Iox. We are glad to see that Mr. Simpson intends 
w produce this sterling Play, with all the accessories of new scenery, cos- 
tumesand decorations. This would be his ¢rue policy on all occasions — 
We know thatthe Park management differs with us on this point ; but we 
profess to understand the feeling of the public in this matter, and know that 
wniformity of excellence isdemanded in the representations at this Theatre 

Miss Delcy closed her engagement, with her benefit last evening, whit 
we trust, proved a substantial one. This estimable young lady, and talent- 
ed artiste has been literally sacrificed by a series of untoward circumstan- 
ces; many of which, if public report is to be depended on, ure peculiarly 
painful in their character, It is seldom that an artist of even mediccre cali- 
bre fails to meet encouragement aud appreciation ia New York. We trust 
that Mise Delcy will yet attain that position with the public, that her talents 
and private worth so justly entiile her to command. 

Ovymric Tuzatre.—The revelty of the week at this house, has been an 
English adaptation of Auber’s Opera,‘ Le Lac des Fees.’ This was a bold 
attempt on the part of the manager—too bold, we fear, to remanerate him 

The plot is not a taking one. A Fairy leaving her charmed character, 
and becoming a common-place drudge at an Inn—is not poetical, or striking 
enough to please the preponderence of Mitchell's patrens. The Pittites 
mise the broad fun they are accustomed to enjoy—and the calibre of the 
singers is unequal to the music, Walcott, clever as he is, is not a Duprez or 
a Templeton. Miss Taylor is alwayspopular—but Lela is too much for her. 
The piece has been put upon the stage in an admirable style, The Fairies 
led by the charming little Partington, and the scenery by Bengough—are 
well worth looking at; bat we are coustrained to say that this Opera never 
can become as popular as the previous ones produced at this establisment. 

Bowery Tueatax.—Mrs. Shaw, so deservedly a favourite at this estab - 
lishment, has been drawing crowded andiences during the week, to the re- 
presentations of her accustomed round of never-tiriug characters This 

ady ranks anquestionably among the best living actresses of the day ; and 

there is ao visible diminution in her powers of attraction. 

Cuataam Tugratax —This Theatre continues to prosper under the judi- 
eiove management of Deverna and De Bar—a happy mixture of the legiti- 
mate, with the startling and magnificent Melo Drama and spectacle, serve to 
fill the house nightly. Ivanhoe, and Mrs. Meigham’s adaptation of the Bo- 
hemisn Girl, have been the chief attractions of the weck. A new Histori- 
cal Drama, is announced as being in preparation. 


*,” The great longth of the President's Message bas obliged us to altor the 
arrangement of the paper to-day, and begin the editorial matter on the pre- 
ceding page. The Agricul(ura/ matter we are this week obliged to post- 
pone. 

The Festival of St. Andrew was nobly honoured on Monday, and we, as 
asual, preeent a full and copious report of the interesting proceedings. 








Mr. Templeton announces his farewell concert for Tuesday next; after 
which he proceeds to the South and will be absent for some time. His bill 
presente a rare collection of choice songs ; and in addition to these he gives 
a Grand Scena from Der Freitschutz ; also “ Still so Gently o'er me Steal- 
ing,”’ as sung by him in the opera of the Somnambula. Mr. Austin Phil- 
ips presides at the piano, and the company may rely on a rich entertain- 
ment. oom 

The second concert of Mr. Christian Huber is announced in the advertise- 
ment below It is one of powerful attraction, and of a very superior order, 
Our opinion of the distinguished abilities of this gentleman as a violoncellist, 
‘was given last week, and it is truly gratifying to be able to speak so unre- 
servedly of bis talent. The chaste and classical style of bis performing, the 
absence of all clap-trap and wonderworking, and the exquisite sensibility of 
his notes, are merits which place him among the highest of his profession. 


Scottish Guard Ball.—This fine and spirited corps celebrated their an- 
nual ball, at Niblos, on Tuesday evening last. The room was appropriately 
decorated with national emblems, &c., together with the representatives of 
the different military companies of the city in full dress, presented a very 
animated scene—and Scotia's fair daughters, of which there was a large as- 
semblage, with their spirit and vivacity, and the determination to render 
themselves agreeable, made this ball one of the most delightful of the sea- 

son. The committee are deserving of great credit for their admirable ar 
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before mentioned, as knaves and imposters. 


SCOTT is at last completed, and in the hands of the printer. It is execu- 
ted in a style fully equal to our promises; and Mr. Sadd has acquitted him- 
self ina manner worthy of his reputation. The plate is 20 inches by 16, and 
is exceedingly rich and brilliant. It is our present to the subscribers for 
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unfounded. The Albion is not, in any manner whatever, connected with 
any other joarnal; nor is any other publication issued by us except the Old 
Country men and reprint of Chamber's Journal. 

The Albion remains, as it has done for the last twenty years, under the ex- 
clusive ownership of Dr. Rartlett, and is solely directed by him; and he is 
not engaged in editing any other publication. We therefore beg that our 
friends aud subscribers will treat persous making the false representations 


As depredations to some extent, have been carried on against us under 


OUR NEW PLATE. 
We are happy to announce that the Albion Plate of SIR WALTER 


1846, and we shall commence the issue of it with the opening of the New 





Sunmary. 


Present to THE QueeN.—The Bombay, au East India trader, 1 400 
tons, arrived off Blackwall on Thursday, has brought a cargo of cotton, silks, 
shawls, &c., of the estimated value of 230 000/, including four beaatiful 
Arabian horses, which, together, with their housings, valued at 1,000/, per 
horse, are forwarded as a preseut to Her Majesty by that celebrated Parsee 
merchant, Sir Jamsetjee a ob They were brought over in the 
most excellent condition, chiefly through the care of Mr. Randem, riding- 
ing master of the Bombay Artillery They were debarked on Saturday, 
and transmitted to her Majesty’s stables. 


ready exceed 50,000/., of which only 10,421/. remains uncollected. It is 
intended to apply the total sum realised to the purchase of a service of 
plate, and it has already been submitted to the noble ex-Governor of India 
that such a course has been decided upon. 

Pieot'’s Lire Passervers.—A trial of these life preservers took place 
last Friday afternoon, at Brighton, opposite the Old Ship Hotel. The per- 
sous who wore two of them were enabled, by their buoyant properties, two 
to smoke pipes in the water, and wear their hats, and this notwithstanding 
that there was a considerable swell at the time. 


Tue Exeerimentar Sqvuapron.—We regret to hear that the ships con- 
stitating the Experimental Squadron have been in a very bad way since the 
late severe trial to which they have been subjected. The Albion has been 
sutlering from an internal complaint, consisting of aderangemeut of the bal- 
ast, which rendered drastic treatment necessary ; and no less than thirty 
tons were taken from her. At one time her state was so frightfull 

plethoric that she was thought to be gradually sinking, but she has since ref 
lied under the iufluence of strong stimulants. The Queen has been suffer- 
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to Sir R. Peel, asking for the opening of the ports; to stop the distillation 
of grain, and the granting of a loan of a million and a half’ to supply their 
present necessities. 
On Thursday week, the Bank of England raised the rate of discount to 2} 
per cent; a movement which had a tendency to arrest all farther specula- 
tion in railway stock ; and on Thursday last it was believed that the Bank 
intended to raise the discount still higher, but the meeting passed off without 
any intimation of the kind. The value of money is higher iu every point of 


view. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia are now in Sicily. _ 
_ On dit, that in Leeds i: is not uncommon for a specaulator to dine at an 
inn, and pay the bill with scrip, the waiter bauding him the change just as 
readily as if the paper were a bank of England note. 

Affairs in England had reached a crisis ; Cabinet Council after Cabinet 
Council had been held; the impending famine had alarmed the Ministry ; 
and the London Times had insisted upon the opening of the ports. Through- 
out the kingdom, the feeling appeared to be aniversal that some prompt 
and decisive step was absolutely necessary. 

The vloth markets at Leeds and Huddersfield are not in such « healthy 
state as when Jast reported. 

The aceounts from Algeria show that the French are still busy making 
the most ample preparations for tne subjugation of the inhabitants. 


Rumours are rife that there will be another alteration iu the corn laws, or 
at all events, atemporary admission of foreign grain by an order in Council ; 
that step, once taken, will, in our opinion, never be retraced ; the opportu- 
nity will be seized to fix an amount ot duty on the respective urticles, which 
will afterwards be made the foundation of a permanent alteration.—Mark- 
lane Express. 

Tar Duke ayy tur Corn Laws.—lt is now currently reported that the 
Duke of Wellington is opposed to changes in the corn laws, or to the adop- 
tion of any measures which may be supposed injurious to the agricultural 
interests. Tbe Duke, it is rumoured, washes his hands of all suct projects, 
bat says to his colleagaes, “ if you are determined to interfere at all, call 
carey maar together, and lay your plans before them.""—Morning Chroni- 
cle. 

St. Perensnuncu, Nov. 4.—The latestnews from the Caucasus is of a 
more favourable character than had previously been received. The Empe- 


yy | ror is in Italy, with his wife and daughter, and during his absence nothing 
Tae Eccessonovan Trstimontat.—The total subscriptions at Calcutta ai- | of importance can be transacted. 


A violent quarrel between the government and the new Archbishop of 
Cologne, similar to the one which raged some time ago, appears on the eve 
ot breaking out. 
The States of Hanover are occupied with discussions of a new penal 
code. The government has lately reduced tbe transit duties on cotion. 
IRELAND. 

The commissioners appointed by government to inquire into the actual 
conditionfof the potato crop, have presented a second report to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. With regard to the p'ans for preserving diseased potatues, they dis- 
miss from consideration, av being inapplicable to the circumstances, the 
use of acids, alkaline liquors, and chlorine, and they state that the decom- 
position of the potato is accelerated by the use of bleachiag powuer and salt 
either separate or im mixture, 

A committee appointed at a public mueeting in Dublin on Friday, helda 
meeting on the following day, when a series ofresolutions, to be submitted 
to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, were drawn up. They siate— 


| 





ing from a pressure of the stays, and a straining of the arms, but is now con- 
siderably better. The Vanguard has been rather dropsical, and has water 
on the chest, but is now as well ascanbe expected. The Canopus was 
thought to have had two of her ribs broken, accompanied by a coldness in 
her legs, or shivering of her timbers; but on inspection she proved to be 
ina tolerably sound condition.— Punch. 


Tux Necson Monument.—A penny subscription has been started at 
Greenwich, in aid ofthe funds for completing the Nelson monument at 
Charing Cross. 

Mr. David Foggo, Paymaster, and Parser, has been compelled from ill 
health to tender fie resignation as Secretary to the Royal Naval Club, Bond 
Street, an office he has faithfully and honourably held for the long 
period of tweuty-five years. 

PortsmoutH.—A deputation arrived on Tuesday morning from Havre de 
Grace in the Grand Tark, steamer, with a formal request to the Government 
authorities in this Garrison to permit the exhumation of the remains of Gen 
Count Raffin, Chevalier of the Order of St. Henry of Saxony, member of 
the Legion of Honour, Geueral of Division in the French Army, &c., inter- 
red in this Garrisou churchyard in the year 1811. Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Paken- 
ham most readily acceded to the request of the deputation. No difliculty 
attended fiuding the remains, as astone marked the spot under which they 


his passage from the battle of Barossa, where he had greatly distinguished 
himbelf. “He was only 36 when he died. . d ’ 

Mr Pugin, the celebrated artist for restoring ancient architecture in th 
country, has, by authority, submitted a plan for a Catholic cathedral, upon a 
grand scale, to be erected in Liverpool. [ts length is to be four hundred and 
sixty feet, with two lofty towers, and a steeple of great height. It will stand 
upon two and-a-half acres of land. The cost will exceed 100,000. Several 


Times. 


has just been afflicted with a painful calamity: the Prince De Montfort, el- 


cure. 


1. That sufficient evidence of the imminence of famine exists to render 
it neceesary for the government to take immediate steps to provide food for 
the peop e. 

y Taal the best mode of distributing such food will be by the encourage 
ment of public works ot national and local utility. 

3 That the Lord Lieutenant be called upon to open the ports tor the re- 
ception of all articles suited for human tood. 

4. That the Lord Lieutenant be also calied upon to take measures to pre- 
uent the exportation of corn from Ireland. 

5. That the Lord Lieutenant be czlled upon to take measures for the es- 
tablishment of public granaries, in convenient situations, into which the 
grain shall be received and receipts given for the same at the current pri- 
ces; and that in the event of famine being averied from this ccuntry, the 
owners of grain so stored shall be permitted to dispuse of it at any higher 
prices that it may be possible to realise in other markets. 

6. That the propriety of stopping the distillation of spirits from grain be 
submitted to the consideration of governmett. 

7. That the Lord Lieutenant be requested to take measures for raising at 
least a million in aid of the purposes recommended; and that the payment 
of the interest and principal be secured upon the receipts of the Commission- 
ers of Wuods and Forests in Ireland. 

Maurice O’Connell of Kilgorey, and John P. Molony of Craggs, are re- 





lay, which was erected to the memory of the brave General by the officers | ported io be the new repeal caudidates tor Clare. Mr Sergeant Stock has 
of H M.'s frigate, Gorgon, on board of which the deceased died while on | resigned the represeniation of Cashel—he is to be advanced in his profes- 


sion, 

Repeat. Assuciation.—The proceedings at the meeting of Monday were 
very dull. Mr Lunergan occupied the chair, and Mr O'Connell attended, 
The rent for the week, inclading remittances from America, was announ- 
ced al £385 10s, 
| PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 
Liverroot,—Steamship Cambria, at Boston—Rufus Prime, bearer of de- 


subscriptions of 500/. to 2,000/. each are already spoken of.—Liverpool spatches from Paris , G H Costar, F Collomb, W H Scott MD, Wm Doher- 


ty, Wm Caldwell, Johu White, 8 F B Morse bearer of despatches,) Eugene 


A letter from Florence states that the family of Prince Jerome Bonaparte | Janson, ? H Whitemore, John G Ogilvie, Wm W Mathews, M C Connor, 


CW Chimringham, P B White, Saml Taylor G O Jarvis, William Sloane, 


dest son of the ex-hing of Westphalia, has been suddenly strack with in- | John Phillippi, Johnson Newell, Geo H Evans, T C Rotener, A Soleiiac, Wm 
sanity. He held the rank of Colonel in the army of the King of Wirtem- | Biddae and serv’t, James Dunlap, Geo W Wilson, M W Willis, Danl Lizards, 
berg, his uncle, and was taken ill at Statgardt. He has been removed from | C Hauffmann, F W Macondry, H Potts lady child and serv’t, R M Canner, 
Germany to Florence to his family ; but there is not, it is said, much hope of} Mra Willis, Mr M’Bride, F A Whitewell, E Belknap, Mr Groning, 


Doctor Royerson, P H Knowlton, James Higgin, Mr. Casement, C C 





last week, remonstrated in afriendly way wit 
iency of his prescriptions. 


witty lady, ‘I do not ask you to make me younger. 
become.’ 
Hrprornosta.—lI saw a young girl who, while standing at a hall door 


a needle and thread, and sewed up the rent; and not having a pair of scis 


and died of it.—Professor Colles’s Lectures. 


a 


ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 


Consols, on the 17th closed at 97+. 
ports. 


of the electro magnetic telegraph, who is the bearer of very important des- 
patches to Government from the United States Legations in Prussia, Belgi- 
um, and England. Mr. Morse bas in charge the ratified treaty between Ba- 
varia and the United States, transmitted by Henry Wheaton, United States 
Minister at Berlin ; and also the proposed commercial treaty between Bel- 
gium and the United States. He has also despatches for the Department of 


Minister to England. 

Rufus Prime, Esq., of New York, is also a passenger in the Cambria, and 
bearer of despatches from the United States Legation in Paris to the Depart- 
ment of State 

The corn market continues to rise, and the averages to fall. The latter 
now stand for the week at 14s; but the belief is gaining ground, that before 


rangements. Captain Castles and his officers dispensed the hospitalities of | the end of the year, with the advancing market, corn will be admitted at the 


the night in a manner that gave the highest gratification. 
did not break up until a lute hour 


The company 


“2° Passengers on bourd the “ Isaac Allerton,’ bound for London, 2nd 
of Deeember—Licutenant Muttlebury, British Army, lady and servant. 


*,° Our Agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceded to the South, and will 
attend to our business at Mobile, New Orleans and the towns on the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, and the Southwest generally 





NOTICE.—CAUTION. 

It is made known to us that efforts are making by agents of other papers, 
to show that the Albion is in some measure connected with them, and that 
there is an identity of interest between their journals and ours. We there- 


owest duty—a shilling per quarter. 
The produce markets remain in a tolerably healthy condition. 


The cotton market partakes of the depression into which every descrip- 
tion of business is for a time plunged. There is very little doing, although 


symptoms of animation 

The American Provision trade does not present much activity. 

Steamship Great Britain, trom New York, (Oct 23th) arrived at Liver- 
pool 17th ult, 

Steamship Hibernia, from Boston Ist ult., and St. John’s, N. F., 9th ult., 
where she pat in to repair damages, arrived at Liverpool on the 18th. 

Marshal Soult, Minister of War, has resigned. General St You has been 
appointed his successor. 

Meetings have been held in Ireland, to take into cousideration the stat 








had her apron torn by a mad dog that made asnap atit in passing. She got! == — -_ 


sors by her, she cut off the thread with her teeth; and she got hydrophobia 


The Cambria arrived at Boston on Thursday night, but our papers have 
not come to hand. The Herald supplies us with the following items.— 
Nothing positive as to opening the | 


Among the passengers in the Cambria, is Professor Morse, the inventor 


Mapamk Roruscurtp.—The venerable Madame Rothschild, of lrank- | Jewette, A Hogue, Charles Lind, Mr Lyman, H H Steeles, Charles 
fort, now fast approaching to her hundredth year being a little indisposed | Davis, J H Oakes, C A Eagan, M Carroll, J B Walsh, Samuel Cragg, H Os 

4 her physician on the ineffic- | cali, J D Power, J W Cropper, Mrs Warde, Mr Blake, Mrs M’Cauley, Mrs 
‘Que voxlez-vous, Madame?’ said he, ‘ anfor- | Tiernan, Miss Gould, Miss 0 Gorman, Mrs J Kenney, Miss Brown, Mr 
tunately we cavnot make you younger.’ ‘You mistake, doctor,’ replied the ; Dunnell, lady and servant—73. From Halifax, Mrs Watson and child, Mrs 
Itis older I desire to | Cleary, and 7 children, R Marshall, Mr Gordon, G Kenney, Miss Rolman, 


D C Webber, John Ross, James Crouch, lady, four children and servants— 
, | 23, total 96. 





» N R. CHRISTIAN TUBER, First Violoncellist and Memberof the Conservatory 
i _ of Paris, has the honour to announce that his second and last Coucert in this city, 
orevious to his departure for the South, will take place on Tuesday eveoing, December 
th, 1845. He will be assisted by 
Mad. ANTOINETTE OTTO 
Mrs. VALENTINE MOTT, Jr., Mlle HUBER, 
HERR WM. BOUCHER, Primo, Tenore of the German Opera, 
Mons GIBERT, and Mr. ETIENNE, 
who will preside at the Pian. 





State, and for the Post Master General, from Louis McLane, United States | 
{ 


as compared with the inactivity of the previous fortnight, the market wears 


of the potato crop of the country, and resoluitons were passed, and submittes oll 





rROGRAMMPF. 
Part I. 
SP Rs TE FG, Beh Wi a chcnrantdncndescinse sccvcsccercccen Donizetti. 
2 Recitative and Aria, from Betiy-Se Crudele, Madame Otto... .........-- Dowizett.. 
3 Impromptu for Violoncello, Saluta l’Amerique, composed and executed 
| UN - drcsisadetoleentae tert mametaitesisteeaieitees afer aeeppsier: C. Huber 
4 Cavatine from La Muette de Portici, M Boucher........ ¢ occvcescceoocses Auber. 
| §& Fantasia on the Cachuca, compesed and executed by.....-.-scceeeeeeeee C. Haber. 
.. Grand Duett, from the Opera a = Otto and Herr Boucher. . Spobr. 
art Il. 
1 Romance and Chansonnette, Le bon Cure, Mr. Gibert ......... Louisa Puget. 
| 2 Sovug, Seamen's Feeling, Mrs. Valentine Mott, Jr., with obligato Flate 
accompaniment, composed ou the Atlantic, by.......-..65-ceececeeeee C. Haber. 
| 3 Duetto Concertante, for Piano and Violoncelio, on a favourite theme, 
from Rossini’s Opera Cenerentola, M’lle and C- Huber.............. 
4 Scena and Romanza, Cecomie tm Ileta Vesta, Madame Otto.............- Belliol 
5 National Song, Herr Boucher. ‘ The Starry Banner,’ words from the 
romance ot Greyslaer, by C. F. Hoffman, composed by...........+ C. Haber. 
@ Caprice, 6 Ge AmePiceR Al, BG. oc cc ccccccccesccscceces cescccccsccceces C. Haber. 


Seats may be secured from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., at the box office, the principal music 
stores, and the evening of the Concert at the doors. 

Tickets One Dollar each. 

Doors open at 6}. Concert to commence at 8 o’elock. 


*PPUE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 


Z having, in the course of last year, obtained permission froma the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :— 


General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 
The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price Is 6d. 

The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d. 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d. 

An English Grammer, price 91. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10 
A Treatise on Book-ke eping, price Is 2d. 

Kev to ditto, price Is 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. 1s, 24. 


The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Lreland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain sow 
use them exclusively In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Chorch, of different Clereymen of the Cpurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Charch of Scotland, of Clere, connection with the Methodist Concregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West 





ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES :— 


It is asource of unaffected satisfaction to meet the Representatives of the 
States and the people in Congress assembled, as it will be to receive the aid 
of their combined wisdom in the administration of public affairs. In per- 
forming, for the first time, the duty imposed on me by the constitution, of 
giving to you information of the state of the Union, and recommending to 

ju such measures as in my judgment are necessary and expedient, | am 
aa that I can congratulate you on the continued prosperity of our coun- 
try. Under the blessings of Divine Providence and the benign influence of 

eur free institutions, it stands before the world a spectaele of national hap- 

ness. 
Pewith our unexampled advancement in all the elements of national great- 
ness, the affection of the people is confirmed for the union of the States, 
and for the doctrines of popular liberty, which lie at the foundation of our 
government. 

It becomes us, in humility, to make vur devout acknowledgments to the 
Sapreme Ruler of the Universe, for the inestimable civil and religious bless- 
ings with which we are favoured. 

4 calling the attention of Congress to our relations with foreiga Powers, 
1 am gratified to be able to state, that, though with some of them there 
have existed since your last session serious causes of irritation and misunder- 
standing, yet no actual hostilities have taken place. Adopting the maxim 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs to ‘ask nothing that is not right, and to 
submit to nothing that is wrong,’ it has been my anxious desire to preserve 
peace with all nations, but, at the same time, to be prepared, to resist ag- 
gression, and to maintain all our just rights. ; 

In pursuance of the joint resolution of Con , ‘for annexing Texas 
to the United States,’ my predecessor, on the 3d day of March, 1845, elect- 
ed to submit the first and second sections of that resolution to the republic 
of Texas, as an overture, on the part of the United States, for her admission 
as a State into our Union. This election I approved, and accordingly the 
charge d'affaires of the United States, in Texas, under instructions of the 
tenth of March, 1845, presented these sections of the resolution for the ac- 
eeptance of that republic. The executive government, the Congress, and 
people of Texas in convention, have successively complied with all the 
terms and conditions of the joint resolution. A constitution for the govern- 
ment of the State of Texas, formed by a convention of deputies, is herewith 
laid before Congress. Itis well known also that the people of Texas at 
the polls have accepted the terms of annexation, and ratified the constitu- 
tion. 

I communicate to Congress the correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and our charge d’affaires in Texas; and also the yy ge of 
the latter with the authorities of Texas; together with the official docu- 
ments tranemitted by him to his own government. 

The terms of annexation which were offered by the United States having 
been accepted by Texas, the public faith of both parties is solemnly 

edged to the compact of their union. Nothing remains to consummate the 
event, but the passage of an act by Congress to admit the Siate of Texas 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original States. Strong rea- 
sons exist why this should be done at an early period of the session It 
will be observed that by the constitution of Texas, the existing government 
is oply continued temporarily till Congress can act; and that the third Mon- 
day of the present mouth is the day appoiated for holding the first general 
election. On that day, a governor, a heutenant a and both branch- 
es of the legislature, will be chosen by the people. The President of Tex- 
as is required immediately after the receipt of official information that the 
new State has been admitted into our Union by Congress, to convene the 
Jegistature ; and upon its meeting, the existing government will be super- 

ed, and the State government organised. Questious deeply interesting te 
Texas. in common with the other States ; the extension of our revenue laws 
and judicial system over her people and territory, as well as measures of a 
local character, will claim the early attention of Congress; and, therefore, 
upor every principle of republican government, she ought to be represent- 

in that body without unnecessary delay. J cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend prompt action on this important subject. 

As soon as the act to admit Texas asa State shall be passed, the union of 
the two republics will be consummated by their own voluntary con- 
sent. 

This accession to our territory bas been a bloodless achievement. No 
arm of force has been raised to produce the result. The sword has had no 
part in the victory. We have not sought to extend cur territorial posses- 
sions by conquest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant people. It 
was the deliberate homage of each people to the great principle of our fe- 
derative union. 

If we consider the extent of the territory involved in the annexation—its 

tive influence on America—the means by which it has been accom- 
plished, springing purely from the choice of the people themselves, to share 
the blessings of our anion,—the history of the world may be challenged to 
furnish a parallel. , 

The jurisdiction of the United States, which at the formation of the fede. 
ral coastitution was bounded by the St. Mary's on the Atlantic, has passed 
the eapes of Florida, and been —— extended to the Del Norte. In 
contemplating the grandeur of this event, it is not to be forgotten that the 
result was achieved in despite of the diplomatic interference of European 
monarchies. Even France—the country which had been our ancient ally 
—the country which has a common interest with us in maintaining the free- 
dom of the seas—the country which, by the cession of Louisiana, first open- 
ed to us access to the Gulf of Mexico—the country with which we have 
been every year drawing mure and more closely the bonds of successful 
commerce—most unexpectedly, and to our unfeigned regret, tuok part in 
an effort to prevent annexation, and to impose on Texas as a condition of the 
recognition of her independence by Mexico, that she would never join her- 
self to the United States. We may rejoice that the tranquil and pervading 
influence of the American principle of self-government was sufficient to de- 
feat the purposes of British and French interference, and that the almost 
unanimous voice of the people of Texas has given to that interference a 
peaceful and effective rebuke. From this example European governments 
may learn how vain diplomatic arts and intrigues must ever prove, upon 
this continent, against that system of self-government which seems natural 
to our soil, and which will ever resist foreign interference. 

Towards Texas, I do not doubt that a liberal and generous spirit will ac- 
tuate Congress in all that concerns her interests and prosperity, and that 
she will never have cause to regret that she has united her ‘lone star’ to 
our glorious constellation. ‘ 

1 regret to inform you that our relations with Mexico, since your last ses- 
sion, have not been of the amicable character which it is our desire to cul- 
tivate with all foreign nations. On the sixthday of March last, the Mexican 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the U. States made a for- 
mal protest, in the name of his government, against the joint resolution passed 
by Congress, ‘for the annexation of Texas to the Union,’ which he chose to re- 
gard as a violation of the rights of Mexico, and, in consequence of it, he de- 
manded his passports. e was informed that the government of the 
United States did not consider this joint resolution as a violation of any of 
the rights of Mexico, or that it afforded any just cause of offence to his gov- 
ernment; that the Republic of Texas was an independent Power, owing 
no allegiance to Mexico, and constituting no part of her territory or right. 
fal sovereignty and jurisdiction. He was also assured that it was the sin- 
cere desire of this government to maintain with that of Mexico relations of 

and good understandi That functionary, however, notwithstand- 

these representations assurances, abruptly terminated his mission, 

and shortly afterwards left the country. Our yf _Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico was refused all official intercourse with 
that government, and, after remaining several mouths, by the permission of 
his own government, he returned to the United States. Thus, by the acts 
of Mexico, all diplomatic intercourse between the two countries was sus- 





Since that time, Mexico has, until recently, occupied an attitude of hos- 
tility towards the United States—has been marshalling and organizing ar- 
mies, issuing proclamations, and avowing the intention to make war on the 
United States, either by an open declaration, or by invading Texas. Both 
the Congress and the Convention of the people of Texas invited this Govern- 


TMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mexico has made no ive movement, and our military and naval com- 
meanders have executed their orders with such discretion, that the peace of 
the two republics has not been disturbed. 

Texas had declared her independence, and maintained it by her arms for 
more than nine years. She has had an organized government in successful 
operation during that period. Her separate existence as an independent 
State, bas been recognised by the United States and the principal Powers of 
Europe. Treaties of commerce and navigation have been concluded with 
her by different nations, and it had become manifest to the whole world 
that any further con ou the part of Mexico to conquer her, or overthrow 
her government, would be vain. Eveu Mexico herself had become satis- 
fied of this fact ; and whilst the question of annexation was pending before 
the people of Texas during the past summer, the government of Mexico by 
a fo act, agreed to nise the independence of Texas on condition 
that she would not annex herself io any other Power. The agreement to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Texas, whether with or without this condi- 
tion, is conclusive against Mexico. The independence of Texas is a fact 
conceded by Mexico herself, and she had no right or authority to prescribe 
restrictions as to the form of government which Texas might afterwards 
choose to assume. 

But though Mexico canrot complain of the United States on account of 
the annexation of Texas, it is to be regretted that serious causes of misun- 
eorer onan. between the two countries continue to exist, growing out of 
unredr injuries inflicted by the Mexican authorities and people on the 
persons and property of citizens of the United States, through a long series 
of years. Mexico has admitted these injuries, but has neglected and refused 
to repairthem Such was the character of the wrongs, and such the insults 
poesey offered to American citizens and the American flag by Mexico, 
in palpable violation of the laws of nations and the treaty between the two 
countries of the fifth of April, 1831, that they have been repeatedly brought 
to the notice of Congress by my predecessors. As early as the eighth of Feb. 
ruary, 1837, the President of the United States declared, in a message to 
Congress, that ‘the length of time since some of the injuries have ) 
committed, the repeated and unavailing applications for redress, the wanton 
character of some of the outrages upon the persons and roy of our citi- 
zens, upon the officers and flag of the United States, independent of recent 
insults to this government people of the late Extraordinary Mexican 
minister, would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate war’ He did 
not, however, recommend an immediate resort to this extreme measure, 
which, he declared ‘ should not be used by just and generous nations, con- 

fiding in their strength for injuries committed, if itcan he honourably avoid- 
ed ;’ ) berg in a spirit of forbearance, proposed that another demaad be made 
on Mexico for that redress which had been so long and uajustly withheld. — 
In these views, committees of the two Houses of Congress, ia reports made 
to their respective bodies, concurred, Since these proceedings more than 
eight years have elapsed, during which, in addition to the wrongs then com- 
plained of, others of an aggravated character have been committed on the 

rsons and property of our citizens. A special agent was sent to Mexico 
in the summer of 1838, with full authority to make another and final de- 
mand for redress. The demand was made; the Mexican government prom- 
ised to repair the wrongs of which we compleined; and after much deiay, 
a treaty a ladenaity with that view was concluded between the two Pow- 

ers on the 11th of April, 1839, and was duly ratified by both governments. 
By this treaty a joint commission was created to adjudicate and decide on 
the claims of hdutainen citizens on the government of Mexico, The com- 
mission was organized at Washington on the 25th day of August, 1340.— 
The time was limited to eighteen months; at the expiration of which, they 
had adjudicated and decided claims amounting to two milliens twenty-six 
thousand one hundred thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents in favour of 
citizens of the United States against the Mexican government, leaving a 
large amount of claims undecided. Of the latter, the American commission - 
ers had decided in favour of our citizens, claims amounting to nine hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-seven dollars and eighty 
eight cents, which were left unacted on by the umpire authorised by the 
treaty. Still further claims amounting to between three and four millions 
of dollars, were submitted to the board too late to be considered, and were 
left undisposed of. The sum of two millions twenty-six thousand one hau- 
dred and thirty nine doilars and sixty-eight cents, decided by the board, was 
a liquidated and ascertained debt due by Mexico to the claimants, and 
there was no justifiable reason for delaying its payment according to the 
terms of the treaty. It was not, however, paid. Mexico applied for 
further indulgence ; and in that spirit of liberality and forbearance which 
has ever marked the policy of the United States towards that republic, the 
request was granted; and on the 30th of January, 1843, a new treaty was 
concluded. By this treaty it was provided, that the interest due on the 
awards in favour of claimants under the convention of the 11th of April, 
1839, should be paid on the 30th of April, 1843 ; and that ‘ the principul of 
the said awards, and the interest arising thereon, shall be paid in five years, 
in equal instalments every three montie; the said term of five years to com- 
mence on the 30th day of April, 1843, as aforesaid.’ The interest due on 
the 30th day of April 1843, and the tbree first of the twenty instalments, 
have been paid. Seventeen of these instalments remain unpaid, seven of 
which are now due. 

The claims which were left undecided by the joint commission, amount- 
ing to more than three millions of dollars, together with other claims for 
spoliations on the property of our citizens, were subsequently presented to 
the Mexican government for payment, and were so far recognized, that a 
treaty, provi ing for the examination and settlement by a commission, was 
ennoadad and signed at Mexico on the twentieth day of November, 1843 — 
This treaty was ratified by the United States, with certain amendments, to 
which no just exception could have been taken; but it bas not yet received 
the ratification of the Mexican Government. In the meantime, our citizens 
who suffered great losses, andsome of whom have been reduced from af- 
fluence to bankruptcy, are without remedy, unless their rights be enforced 
by their government. Such a continued and unprovoked series of wrongs 
could never have been tolerated by the United States, had they been com- 
mitted by one of the principal nations of Europe. Mexico was, however, 
a neighbouring sister republic, which, following our example, Lad achieved 
her independence, and for whose success and prosperity all our sympathies 
were ny enlisted. The United States were the first to recognise ber in- 
dependence, and to receive her into the family of nations, and have ever been 
desirous of cultivating with her a good understanding. We have, therefore, 
borne the repeated wrongs she bas committed, with great patience, in the 
hope that a returning sense of justice would ultimately guide her councils, 

that we might, if possible, honourably avoid any bostile collision with 
her. 

Witheut the previous authority of ress, the Executive possessed no 
power to adopt or enforce adequate remedies for the injuries we had suffer- 
ed, or to do more than be prepared to repel the threatened invasion on the 
partof Mexico. Afier our omey ons navy had remained on the frontier and 
coasts of Mexico for many weeks, without any hostile movement on her 
part, though her menaces were continued, I deemed it important to put an 
end, if possible, to this state of ren, With this view, I caused steps to 
be taken, in the month of September last, to ascertain distinctly, and in an 
authentic form, what the desi of the Mexican government were; 
whether it was their intention to declare war, or invade Texas,or whether 
they were disposed to adjast and settle, in an amicable manner, the pend- 
ing differences between the two countries. On the ninth of November en 
official answer was received, that the Mexican government consented to re- 
new tbe diplomatic relations which had been suspended in March last, and 
for that purpose were willing to accredita minister from the United States. 
With a sincere desire to preserve , and restore relations of good un- 
derstanding between the two republics, I waived all ceremony as to the 
manner of renewing diplomatic intercourse between them ; and assuming 
the initiative, on the tenth of November a distinguished citizen of Lonisia- 
na was appointed Euvoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Mexico, clothed with full powers to adjust, and definitely settle, all ending 
differences between the two countries, including those of the boundary be- 
tween Mexico and the Stateof Texas. The Minister appointed has set out 
on bis mission, and is probably by this time near the Mexican capital. He 
has been instructed to bring the negotiation with which he is charged, to a 
conclusion at the earliest practicable period ; which, it is expected, will be 
in time, to enable me to communicate the result to Congress during the pre- 








ment to send an army into that territory, to protect and defend them against 
the menaced attack. The moment the terms of annexation, offered by the 
United States, were accepted by Texas, the latter became so far a part of 
our own country, as to make it our duty to afford such protection and de- 

fence. 1 therefore deemed it proper, as a precautiovary measure, to order | 


sent session. Until that result is known, | forbear to recomme 
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agent of the United States, inted under the administration of my 
decessor, was received at the State ton the ninth of Novem 
last. This is contained in a letter, dated the seventeenth of October, ad- 
dressed by him to one of our citizens then in Mexico, with the view of hav- 
ing stoommunicated to that department. From this it ap that the 
agent, on the 20:h of September, 1844, gave a receipt, to the treasury of 
Mexico, for the amount of the April and July instalments of the indemnity. 
In the saine communication, however, be asserts that he bad not received a 
single dollar cash ; but that he holds such securities as warranted him at 
the time in giving the receipt, and entertains no doubt but that he will 
eventually obtain the movey. As the instalments appear never to have 
been actually paid by the government of Mexico to the agent, and as that 
goverment has not therefore been released so as to diseharge the claim, 1 

0 not feel myself warranted in directing payment to be made to the claim- 
ants out of the treaspry, without further legislation, Their case is, un- 
doubtedly, one of much hardship, and it remains for Congress w decide 
whether any, and what, relief ought to be granted to them. Our minister 
to Mexico bas been instructed to ascertain the facts of the case from the 
Mexican government, in an autheatic and official form, aud report the re- 
sult with us little delay as possible. 

My attention was early Sicssted to the negotiation which, on the fourth 
of March last, | found pending at Washington between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the cabjestel the Oregon territory. Three several 
attempts had been previously made to settle the questions ia dispute be- 
tween the two countries, by negotiation, upon the printiple of eompro- 
mise; but each had proved unsuccessful. 

These negotiations took place at London, in the years 1818, 1824, and 
1826; the two first under the administration of Mr. Monroe, the last ander 
that of Mr. Adams. — The negotiation of 1818 baving failed to accomplish ite 
objects, resulted in the convention of the 12th of October of that year. By 
the third article of that convention, it was ‘agreed, that any country that 
may be claimed by cither party on the northwest coast of America, weet- 
ward of the Stony mountaies, shall, together with its harbours, bays, erecks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open for the 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of the present convention, to 
the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers; itbeing well under- 
stood that this agreement is not to be constructed to the prejudice of any 
claim which either of the two high coutracting parties may have to any 
part of the said country, nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any 
other power or State to any part of said country ; the only object of the 
high-contracting parties in that respect being, to prevent disputes and diTer- 
ences among themselves.’ 

The negotiation of 1824 was prodactive of no result, and the conventi a 
of 1818 was left unchanged. 

The negotiation of 1826 having also failed to effect an adjustment by com- 
promise, resulted in the convention of August the sixth, 1827, by which it 
was agreed to continue in force for an indefinite period, the provisions of the 
third article of the convention of the twentieth of October, 1818: and it 
was further provided, that ‘ it shall be competent, however, to either of the 
contracting parties. in case either should think fit, at any time after the 
twentieth of October, 1823, on giving due notice of twelve months to the 
other contracting party to annual aud abrogate this convention; and it shall, 
in such case, be accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after the ex- 
piration of the said term of notice.’ In these attempts to adjust the con- 
troveray, the parallel of the forty-ninth degree of north latitade had beem 
affered by the United States to Great Britain, and in those of 1818 and 1826 
with a further concession of the free navigation of the Coluwbia river soath 
of that latitude. The parallel of the forty ninth degree, from the Rooky 
mountains to its intersection with the northeasternmost branch of the Co- 
lumbia, and thence down the channel of that river to the sea, bad been of- 
fered by Great Britain, with an addition of a small detached territory north 
of the Columbia. Each of these propositions had been rejected by par- 
ties respectively. 

In October, 1843, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States in London was authorised to make a similar offer to 
those in 1813 and 1826. Thus stood the question, when the negotiation 
wasshortly transferred to Washington; and, on the 23d of August, 1844, 
was formally opened, under the direction of my immediate ecoaeor.— 
Like all the previous negotiations, it was b upon principles of “com- 
promise ;” and the avowed purpose of the jes was, ‘to treat of the res- 
pective claims of the two c»untries to the Oregon territory, with the view 
to establish a permanent boundary between them westward of the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific ocean.” Accordingly, on the 26th of August, 
1844, the British plenipotentiary offered to divide the Oregon terriwry, by 
the 49th parallel of north latitude, from the Rocky moaniains to the point 
of its intersection with the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia river 
and thence down that river to the sea; leaving the free navigation of the 
river to be employed in common by both parties—the country south of that 
line to belong to the United States, and that north of it to Great Britain, At 
the same time, be proposed, in addition, to yield to the United States a de- 
tach d territory, north of the Columbia, extending along the Pacific and the 
Straits of Fuca, from Bulfinch « harbor inclusive, to Hood’ s Cangl, and to 
the United Stetes any port or porta south of Jatitude forty-mus degrees, 
which ae | might desire, either on the main land, or on Quadra or Vancou- 
ver's island. ith the exception of the free ports, this was the same offer 
which had been made by the British, and rejected by the American govern- 
ment in the negotiation of 1826. This proposition was properly rejected 
by the American plenipotentiary on the day it was submitted. “This wae 
the only proposition of compromise offered by the British pleni tiary. 
The proposition on the part of Great Britain having been relected, the Brit. 
ish plenipotentiary requested that a pro should be made by the Uuited 
States for an equitable adjustment of the question. 

When | came into office, | found this to be the state of the negotiation — 
Though entertaining the settled conviction, that the British pretension of 
title could not be maintained to any portion of the Oregon territory upon 
any may of public law recognized by nations, yet, in deference to what 
had been done by my predecessors, and especially in consideration that pro- 
positions of compromise had been thrice made by two preceding pe mal 2 
trations, to adjust the question on the parallel of forty-nine degrees, and im 
two of them yielding to Great Britain the free navigation of the Colambia, 
and the — negotiation had been commenced on the basis of - 
mise, I deemed it to be my duty not abruptly tw break itoff. In conten 
alion, too, that under the convention of 1818 and 1827, the citizens and eub- 
jects of the two powers held a joint occupation of the country, I was indu- 
ced to make another effurt to settle this long pending controversy, in the 
spirit of moderation which had given birth to the renewed discussion. 

A proposition was accordingly made, which was rejected by the Brigiale 
plenipotentiary, who, without submitting any other proposition, suffered 
the negotiation on his part to drop. ex ng his trust that. the United 
States, would offer what he saw fit to call ‘some further proposal for the 
settlement of the Oregon question, more consistent with fairuess and equity, 
and with reasonable expectations of the British Government.’ 

The proposition thus offered and rejected, repeated the offer of the - 
lel of ety alas degrees of north letitude, which had been made by two 
preceding administrations, but without proposing to surrender to Great Bri- 
tain, as they bad done, the free navigation of the Columbia river. The 
right of any foreign Power to the {ree navigation of any of our rivers, 
the beart of our country, wasone which | was unwilling to concede. It 
also embraced a provision to make free to Great Britain any port er 
the cap of Quadra and Vaucouver’s island, south of this parallel. Had this 
been a new question, coming ander discussion for the first time, this propo- 
sition would pot bave been made. The extraordi and wholly inadmis- 
sible demands of the British Government, and the rejection of the proposi- 
tion made in deference alone to what had been done my predecessors, 
and the implied obligation which their acts seemed to impose, afford 
satisfactory evidence that no compromise which the United States ought te 
accept, can be effected With thle conviction, the propostion of compro. 
mise which bad been made and rejected, was, by direction, 
withdrawu, and our title to the whale Oregon territory asserted, and, as is 
believed, maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments. 

The civilized world will see in these proceedings a spirit of liberal con- 
cession on the part of the United States ; and this Government will be reliev- 
ed from all responsibility which may follow the failure to settle the contro- 








gress such ulterior measures of redress for the wrongs and injuries we have | versy. 
so long borne, as it would have been proper to make had no negotiation All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes the duty of Congress 


been iustitated. 
Congress appropriated, at the Last session, the sum of two hundred and 


| to consider what measures it may be proper to adopt for the security and 


protection of our citizens now inhabiting, or who may bereafter inbabit Or- 


a strong squadron to the coast of Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient | seventy-five thousand dollars fur the payment of the April and July instal- | egon, and for the maintenance of our just title to that territory. In adopting 


| 
military force on the western frontier of Texas. Onr army was ordered to | 


ments of the Mexican indemnities for the year 1244: ‘ Provided *t shall be 


measures for this purpose, care should be taken that nothing be done to vio- 


take position in the country between the Naeces and the Del Norte, and to! ascertained to the satisfaction of the American government that said instal fate the stipulations of the convention of 1927, which is still in force. The 
repel any invasion of the Texian territory which might be attempted ments have been paid by the Mexic an government to the agent appointed laith of treaties, iu their letter and spirit, has ever been and, | trust, will ever | 
by the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the gulf was ordered to co-ope- by the United States to receive the same, in suc h manuer as to discharge a!) | ke, scrupulously observed by the United States. Under that convention, a/ 
rate with the army. Bat though our army and navy were placed in a posi- | ¢ laim on the Mexican government, and said agent not to be delinquent in re- year's notice is required to be given by either party to the other, before the 
tion to defend our own, and the rights of Texas, they were ordered to com- | mitting the inoney to the United States - : joint occupancy shall terminate, and before either can rightfully assort or ex- 
mit no act of hostility against Mexico, unless she declared war, or was her-| The unsettled state of our relations with Mexico bas involved this sub- be ise exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of the territory. This notice 


self the aggressor by siriking the first blow. The result has been, that ject inmuch mystery. The first information, in an authentic form, from the | it would, in my judgment, be proper to give; anf | recommend that pro 
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visicus be made by law for giving « accordingly, and terminating in this 
manner, the pro bn Fae of the Gtr of Augusi, 1827. phe: 

It will become proper for Congress to determine what — they can 
n the meau time adopt without violating this convention. Beyond all ques- 
tion, the protection of our laws and our jurisdiction, civil and criminal, ought 
to be immediately extended over our citizens in Oregon. They have had 
just cause to complain of our long neglect in this particular, and have, in con 
sequence, been compelled, for their own security and protection, to estab- 
lish a provisional government for themselves. Strong in their allegiance 
and weent in their attachment to the United States, they have been thus cast 
upon their own resources. They are anxious that our laws should be extend- 
etoter them, and I pocsmmedl that this be done by Congress with as little 
delay us possible, in the full extent to which the British Parliament have 
proceeded io regard to British —- in that territory, by their act of July 
the second, 1821, ‘ for regulating the fur-trade, and establishing a criminal 
and civil jurisdiction within certain parts ef North America.’ By this act 
Great Britain extended her laws and jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over ber 
subjects, engaged in the fur trade in that territory. By it, the courts of the 
province of Upper Canada were empowered to take cognizance of causes 
civil abd criminal. Justices of the peace and other judicial officers were 
authorised to be appointed in Oregon, with power to execute all process is- 
suing from the coorts of that province, and to ‘ sitand hold courts of record 
for the trial of criminal offences avd misdemeanoars,’ not made the subject 
of capital punishment, and also of civil cases, where the cause of action shall 
not ‘excecd in value the amount or sum of two hundred pounds.’ 

Subsequent to the date of this act of Parliament, a grant was made from 
the ‘British crown’ to the Hudson Bay Company, of the exclusive trade 
with Iudian tribes in the Oregon territory, subject to a reservation that it 
shall not operate to the exclusion ‘ of subjects of any foreign States who, un- 
der or by force of any convention for the time being, between us and such 
foreign States respectively, may be entitled to, and shall be engaged in, the 
said trade ’ 


It is much to be regretted, that, while ander this act, British subjects have 
enjoyed the protection of British laws and British judicial tribunals through- 
out the whole of Oregon, American citizens, in the same territory, have en. 
joyed no such protection from their government. At the same time, the re- 
sult illostrates the character of our ot aud their institutions. In spite of 
this neglegt, they have multiplied, and their number is rapidly oe cm | in 
that territory. They have made no appeal to arms, but have peacefully for- 
tified themselves in their new homes, by the adoption of republican institu- 
tions for themselves ; furnishing another example of the truth that self-gov- 
ernment is inherent inthe American breast, and must prevail. Itie due to 
them that they should be embraced and protected by our laws. 

It is deemed important that our laws regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes east of the Rocky mountains, should be extended to 
such tribes as dwell beyond them. 

The increasing emigratien to Oregon, and the care and protection which 
is due from the government to its citizens in that distant region, make it our 
duty, a# itis our interest, to cultivate amicable relations with the Indian 
tribes of that territory. For this purpose, I recommend that provision be 
made for establishing an Indian agency, and sub-agencies as may be deem- 
ed necessary, beyond the Rocky mountains 

For the protection of emigrants whilst on their way to Oregon, against 
the attacks of the Indian tribes occupying the country through which they 

, | recommend that a suitable number of stockades and block-house forts 
| mye tene along the route between our frontier settlements on Missouri 
and the Rocky mountains; and that an adequate force of mounted riflemen 
be raised to guard and protect them on their jourpey. The immediate 
adoption of these recommendations by Congress, will not violate the provis- 
ions of the existing treaty. It will not be doing more for American citizens 
than British Sine howe long since done for British subjects in the same ter- 
ritory. 

It Tolgtres several months to perform the voyage by sea from the Atlan- 
tic States to Oregon; and although we have a large number of whale ships 
in the Pacific, but fow of them afford an opportanity of interchanging intel- 
ligence, without great delay, between our settlements in that distant region 
and the United States. An overland mail is believed to be entirely practi- 
eable; and the importance of establishing such a mail, at least once a month, 
is submitted to the favourable consideration of Congress. 

It is submitted to the wisdom of Congress to determine whether, at their 
present session, and until after the expiration of the year’s notice, any 
other measures may be adopted, consistently with the convention of 1827, 
for the security of our rights, and the goverument and protection of our citi- 
zens in Oregon. That it will ultimately be wise and proper to make libe- 
ral grants of land to the patriotic pioneers, who, amidst privations and dan- 
gers, lead the way through savage tribes inhabiting the vast wilderaess in- 
tervening between our frontier settlements and Oregon, and who cultivate, 
and are ever ready to defend the soil, I am fully satisfied. To doubt wheth 
er they will obtain such grants as soon as the convention between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain shall have ceased to exist, would be to doubt 
the justice of Congress; but, pending the year's notice, it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether a stipulation to this effect may be made, cousistently 
with the spirit of that convention. 


The recommendations which | have made, as to the best manner of seeur- 
ing our rights in Oregon, are submitted to Congress with great deference. 
Should they, in their wisdom, devise any other mode better calculated to 
accomplish the same object, it shall meet with hearty concurrence. 

At the end of the year's notice, should Congress think it rw to make 
provision for giving that notice, we shall have reached a period when the 
national rights in Oregon mast either be abandoned or firmly maintained.— 
That they cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of both national honour 
and interest, is too clear to admit of doubt. 


Oregon is a part of the North American continent, to which it is confident- 
ly affirmed, the title of the United States is the best now in existence. For 
rounds on which that title rests, | refer you to the correspondence of 
the and present Secretary of State with the British plenipotentiary du- 
ring the negotiation. The British proposition of compromise, which would 
make the Columbia the line south of forty-nine degrees, with a trifling ad- 
dition of détached territory to the United States, north of that river, and 
would leave on the British side two-thirds of the whole Oregon territory, 
including the free navigation of the Colambia and all the valuable harbours 
wn the Pacific, ¢an never, for a moment, be entertained by the United 
States, without an abapdonment of their just and clear territorial rights, 
their own self-respect, and the national honour. For the information of 
Congress, | communicate herewith the correspondence which took place 
between the two governments during the late negotiation. 

The rapid extension of our settlements over our territories heretofore oc- 
eupied ; the addition of new States to our confederacy ; the expansion of 
free principles, and oar rising greatness as a nation, are attracting the at- 
tention of the, Powers of Europe; and lately the doctrine has been broach- 
ed in some of them, of a ‘ balance of power’ on this continent, to check 
our advance nent. . The United States, sincerely desirvus of preserving re- 
lations of good understanding with all natious, caunot in silence permit any 
Kuro interference on the North American continent; and should any 
such interference be attempted, will be ready to resist it at any and all haz- 
ards. 

It ie well known to the American people, and to all nations, that this gov- 
ernment has never interfered with the relations subsisting between other 
governments. We have never made ourselves parties to their wars or their 
alliances; we have not sought their territories by conquest; we have not 
mingled with parties in their domestic struggles; and believing our own 
form of government to be the best, we have never attempted to propagate 
it by intrigaes, by diplomacy, or by force. We may claim on this conti- 
nenta like exemption from European interference. The nations of Ameri- 
ea are yo oge | sovereign and independent with those of Europe. They 
possess tho same rights, independent of all foreign interposition, to make 
war, to conclude peace, and to regulate their internal affairs. 

The people of the United States cannot, therefore, view with indiffer- 
ence attempts of European powers to interfere with the independent action 
of the nations on this continent. The American system of government is 
entirely different from that of Europe. Jealousy among the Tigiereat sove- 
reigns of Earope, lest any one of them might become too powerful for the 
rest, has caused them anxiously to desire the establishment of what they 
term the ‘ balance of power.’ It cannot be permitted to have any applica- 
tion on the North American continent, and especially to the United States 
We must ever maintain the principle, that the people of this continent alone 
have the right to decide their own destiny. Should any portion of them, 
constituting an independent state, propose to unite themselves with our con- 
federacy, this will & question for them and us to determine, without any 
foreign interposition. We can never consent that Furopean powers shall 
ever interfere to prevent such a union, because it might disturb the ‘balance 
of power’ which they may desire to maintain upon this continent Near a 
quarter of a century ago, the principle was distinctly announced to the world 
im the annnal message of one of my predecessors, that ‘the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for futare coloni 
zation by auy European power.’ This princip'e will apply, with greatly 
increased force, should any European power attempt to establish any new 
colony iw North America. In the exciting circumstances of the world, the 
present is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and reaffirm the principle 


avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom 
and sound policy. The reassertion of this principle, especially in reference 
to North America, is at this day but the promalgation of a policy which no 
Haropean power should cherish the disposition tw resist. Existing rights of 
every European nation should be respected ; bat it is due alike to our safe- 
ty and our interests, that the efficient protection of our laws should be ex- 
tended over our whole territorial limits, and that it should be distinctly an- 
nounced to the world as our settled policy, that no fature European colony 
er dominion shall, with our consent, be planted or established on any part of 
the North American continent. ya 

A question has recently arisen under the tenth article of the subsisting 
treaty between the United States and Prussia. By this article, the consuls 
of the two couutries have the right to sit as judges and arbitrators‘ in such 
differences as may arise between the captains and crews of the vessels be- 
longing to the nation whose interests are committed to their charge, with- 
out the interference of the local authorities, unless the conduct of the crews 
or of the captain should disturb the order and tranquillity of the country— 
or the said consuls should require their assistance to cause their decisions to 
be carried into effect or supported.’ 

The Prussian consul at New Bedford, in June, 1844, applied to Mr. Jus- 
tice Story to carry into effect a decision made by him between the captain 
and crew of the Prussian ship Borussia; but the request was refused on 
the ground that, without previous legislation by Congress, the judiciary did 
not possess the power to give effect to this article of the treaty. The Pras- 
sian Government, through their minister nere, have complained of this vio- 
lation of the treaty, and have asked the Government of the United States to 
adopt the necessary measures to prevent similar violations hereafter. Good 
faith to Prussia, as well as other nations with whom we have similar treaty 
stipalations, requir 3 that these should be faithfully observed. | have deemed 
it proper, therefore, to lay the subject betore Congress, and to recommend 
such legislation as may be necessary to give effect to these treaty obliga 

tions. 

By virtue of an arrangement made between the Spanish Government and 
that of the United States, in December, 1831, American vessels, since the 
29th of April, 1832, have been admitted to entry in the ports of Spain, in- 
cluding those of the Balearic and Canary Islands, on payment of the same 
tonnage duty of five cents per ton, as though they had been Spanish vessels 
—and this whether our vessels arrive in Spain directly from the United 
States, or indirectly from any other country. When Congress, by the act 
of the 13th of July, 1832, gave effect to this arrangement between the two 
Governments, they confined the reduction of tonnage duty merely to Span- 
ish vessels ‘coming from a port in Spain,’ leaving the former discriminating 
duty to remain against such vessels coming from a port in any other country 
It is manifestly unjustthat, whilst American vessels, arriving in the ports of 
Spain from other countries, pay no more duty than Spanish vessels, Spanish 
vessels arriving in the United States from other countries should be subject- 
ed to heavy discriminating tonnage duties, This is neither equality nor reci- 
— and is in violation of the arrangement concluded in December, 1831 
yetween the two countries. 

The Spanish Government have made repeated and earnest remonstrances 
against the inequality, and the favourable attention of Congress has been se- 
veral times invoktd to the subject by my predecessors. [ recommend, as 
an act of justice to Spain, that this inequality be removed by Congress, and 
that the discriminating duties j which have been levied under the act of the 
thirteenth of July, 1832, on Spanish vesseis coming to the United States 
from any other foreiga country, be refunded. This recommendation does 
not embrace Spanish vessels arriving in the United States from Cuba and 
Porto Rico, which will still remain subject to the provisions of the act of 
June thirteenth, 1834, concerning tonuage-daty on such vessels. 

By the act of the fourteenth of July, 1832, coffee was exempted from du- 
ty altogether. This exemption was universal, without reference to the coun- 
try where it was produced, or the national character of the vessel in which 
it was imported. By the tariff act of the 13th of August, 1842, this exemp- 
tion from duty was restricted to coffee imported in American vessels from 
the place of its production ; whilst coffee imported ander all other cireum- 
stances was subjected to a duty of twenty per centad valorem. Under this 
act, and uur existing treaty with the King of the Netherlands, Java coffee 
imported from the European ports of that Kingdom into the United States, 
whether in Datch or American vessels, now pays this rate of duty. The 
government of the Netherlands complains that such a discriminating duty 
should have been imposed on coffee, the production of one of its colonies, 
and which is chiefly brought from Java to the ports of that kingdom, and ex- 

vorted from thence to foreign countries. Our trade with the Netherlands 
is highly beneficial to both countries, and our relations with them have ever 
been of the most friendly character. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
I recommend that this diwcrimination should be abolished, and that the cof- 
fee of Java imported from the Netherlands be placed upon the same footing 
with that imported directly from Brazil and other countries where it is pro- 
duced. 

Under the eighth section of the tariff act of the thirtieth of Auguat, 1842, 
a duty of fifteen cents per gailon was imposed on Port Wine incasks; while, 
on the red wines of several other countries, when imported in casks, a duty 
of only six cen's per gallon was imposed. This discrimination, so far as re- 
garded the Port wine of Portugal, was deemed a violation of our treaty 
with that Power, which provides, that ‘ No higher or other duties shall be 
imposed on the importation into the United States of America of any article 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the kingdom and possessions of 
Portugal, than such as are or shall be payal’ on the like article, being the 
produce, or manufacture of any other fore coantry.’ Accordingly, to 
give effect to the treaty, as well as to the ation of Congress, expressed 
in a proviso to the tariff act itself, that noth:.4 therein contained should be 
so construed as to interfere with subsisting treaties with foreign natiors, a 
treasury circular was issued on the sixteenth of July, 1844, which, among 
other things, declared the duty on the Port Wine of Portugal, in casks, un- 
der the existing laws and treaty, to be six cents per gallon, and directed 
that the excess of duties which had been edtestel on such wine should be 
refunded, By virtue of another clause in the same section of the act, it is 
provided that all imitations of Port, or any other wines, ‘ shall be subject to 
the daty previded for the genuine article’ Imitations of Port wine, the 
production of France, are imported to some extent into the United States; 
and the government of that country now claims that, under a correct con- 
struction of the act, these imitations ought not to pay a higher daty than 
that imposed upon the original Port wine of Portugal. It appears to me 
to be unequal and unjust, that French imitations of Port wine should be 
subjected to a duty of fifteen cents, while the more valuable article from 
Portugal should pay a duty of six only per gallon. I therefore recom- 
mend to Congress such legislation as may be necessary to correct the 
inequality. 

The late President, in his annual message of December last, recom- 
mended an appro riation to satisfy the claims of the Texian government 
against the United States, which had been previously adjusted, so far 
as the powers of the Executive extend. These claims arose out of the 
act of disarming a body of Texan troops under the command of Major 
Snively, by an officer in the service of the United States, acting under 
the orders of our government; and the forcible entry into the custom- 
house at Bryarly’s landing, on Red River, by certain citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, and taking away therefrom the goods seized by the collector 
of the customs as forfeited to the laws of Texas This wasa liquidate debt, 
ascertained to be due to Texas when an independent State, Her accep. 
tance of the terms of annexation proposed by the United States does 
not discharge or invalidate the claim. I recommend that provision be 
made for its payment. 

The commissioner appointed to China during the special session of the 
Senate in March last shortly afterwards set out on his mission in the United 
States ship Colambus. On arriving at Rio de Janeiro on his ge, the 
state of his health had become so critical, that, by the advice of his medical 
attendants, he returned to the United States early in the month of October 
last. Commodore Biddle, commanding the East India squadron, proceed- 
ed on his voyage in the Columbus, and was charged by the commissioner 
with the duty of exchanging with the proper authorities the ratifications of 
the treaty lately concluded with the Emperor of China. Since the return 
of the commissioner to the United States, his health has been much im- 
proved, and he entertains the confident belief that he wil! soon be able to 
proceed on his mission. 

Unfortunately, differences continue to exist among some of the nations of 
South America, which, follo Wing our example, have established their inde- 
pendence, while iu others, internal dissensions prevail. It is natural that 
our sympathies should be warmly enlisted for their welfare; that we should 
desire all controversies between them should be amicably adjusted, and 
their governments administered ina manner to protect the rights and pro- 
mote the prosperity of their people. [tis contrary, however, to our settled 
policy, to interfere in their controversies, whether external or internal. 

I bave thos adverted to all the subjects connected with our foreign rela- 
tions, to which {deem it necessary to call your attention. Our policy is 
not only peace with all, but good will towards all the Powers of the earth 


the differences with Mexico and Great Britain, our relations with all! civil 
ized nations are of the most satisfactory character. It is hoped that in this 
enlightened age, these differences may be amicably adjusted 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to Congress, will 
communicate a full statement of the condition of our finances. The imports 








for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June last, were of the value of 


While we are just to all, we require that all shall be just tous. Excepting 
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one hundred and seventeen millions two hundred and fifty-four thousand 

tive hundred and sixty-four dollars, of which the amount exported was fif- 

teen millions three handred and forty-six thousand eight hundred and thir- 

ty dollars—leaving a balance of one hundred and one millions nine han- 

dred aud seven thousand seven hundred and thirty-four dollars for domes- 

tic consumption. The exports for the same year were of the value of one 

hundred and fourteen millions six hundred and forty-six thousand six hun- 

dred and six dollars; of which the amount of domestic articles was ninety- 

nine millions two hundred and ninety-nine thousand seven handred and 

seventy-six dollars. The receipts into the treasury during the same year 
were twenty-nine millions seven hundred and sixty-nine thousand one 

handred thirty three dollars and fifty-six cents: of which, there were 
derived from customs, twenty-seven millions five hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand one hundred and twelve dollars and seventy cents; from 
sales of public lands, two millions omeeen thousand and twenty-two 

dollars and thirty cents; and from incidental und miscellaneous sources, 
one bundred sixty-three thousand niae hundred and nincty-eight dol- 
lars and fifty-six cents. The expenditures for the same period were twenty- 
nine millions nine hundred and sixty-eight thousand two hundred and six 
dollars and ninety-eight cents; of which, eight millions five hundred and 

eighty-eight thousand one hundred and fifty-seven dollars and siaty-two 

cents were — to the payment of the publicdebt. The balance in the 

treasury on the first of July last, was seven millions six hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand three hundred and six dollars and twenty-two centa. 

The amount of the public debt remaining unpaid on the first of October 
last, was seventeen millions seventy-five thousand four bundred and f.rty - 
five dollars and fifty-two cents. Further payments of the public debt would 
have been made, in anticipation ef the period of its reimbursement ander 
the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury by the acts of 
July twenty-first, 1841, and of April fifteenth, 1842, and March third, 1843, 
bad not the unsettled state of our relations with Mexico menaced hostile 
collision with that power. In view cf such a contingency, it was deemed 
prudent to retain in the treasury an amount unusually Jarge for ordinary pnr- 

8e8. 

r A few years ago, our whole national debt growing out of the Revolution 
and the war of 1812 with Great Britain was extinguished, aud we present- 
ed to the world the rare and noble spectacle of a great and growing people 
who had fully discharged every obligation. Since that time, the existing 
debt has been contracted ; and small as it is, in comparison with the similar 
burdens of most other nations, it should be extinguished at the earliest 
practicable period. Should the state of the country permit, and, especially, 
if our foreign relations interpose no obstacle, it is contemplated to apply all 
the moneys in the treasury as they accrue beyond what is required for the 
appropriations by Congress, to its liquidation. I cherish the hope of soon 
being able to congratulate the country on its recovering once mure the lof- 
v position which it so recently occupied. Our country, which exhibits to 
the world the benefits of self-government, in developing ull the sources of 
national prosperity, owes to mankind the permanent example of a nation 
free from the blighting influence of a public debt. 
The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suita- 
ble modifications and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our pre- 
sent tariff laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should be to 
raise revenue to pay the necessary expenses of government. Congress may, 
undoubtedly, in the exercise of a sound discretion, discriminate in arrang- 
ing the rates of duties on different articles; Dut the discriminations shoutd 
be within the revenue standard, and be made with the view to raise money 
for the support of government. 
It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by a reven- 
ue standard, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of 
duty imposed. It is conceded, and experience proves, that duties may be 
laid so high as to dimivish, or prohibit altogether, the importation of any 
given article, andthereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at lower rates, 
would be derived from its importation. Such duties exceed the revenuo 
rates, and are not imposed to raise money for the support of government.— 
if Congress levy a duty, for revenue, of one per cent. on a given article, it 
will produce a given amount of money to the treasary, and will accidental- 
ly and necessarily afford protection, or advantage, to the amount of one per 
cent, to the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the impor- 
ter. If the daty be raised to ten per cent., it will produce a greater 
amount of money, and afford greater protection If it be sull raised to twenty, 
twenty-five or thirty per cent., and if os it israised, the revenue derived from 
it is found to be increased, the protection or advantage will also be increased; 
but if it be raised to thirty-one per cent., and it is found that the revenue pro- 
duced at that rate is less than at thirty per cent., it ceases to be a revenueduty. 
The precise point in the ascending scale of duties at which it is ascertained 
from experience that the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate of duty 
which can be laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting money for the sup- 
vort of government. To raise the duties higher than that point, and there- 

y diminish the amount collected, is to levy them for protection merely, 
and not for revenue. As long, then, as Congress may gradually increase the 
rate of duty ona given article, and the revenue is imcreased by such in- 
crease of duty, they are within tbe revenue standard. When they go be- 
yond that point, and, as they increase the daties, the revenue is diminished 
or destroyed, the act ceases to have for its object the raising of money to 
support government, but is for protection merely. 

It does not follow that Congress should levy the highest duty on all arti 
cles of import which they will bear within the revenue standard; for such 
rates would probably produce a much larger amount than the eeonomical ad- 
ministration of the government would require. Nor does it follow that the 
duties on all articles should be at the same, or a horizontal rate. Some ar- 
ticles will bear a much higher revenue duty than others. Below the max- 
imam of the revenue standard Congress may and ought to discriminate in 
the rates imposed, taking care so to adjust them on different articles as to 
produce in the aggregate the amount which when added so the proceeds of 
sales of public lands, may be needed to pay the economical expenses of the 
government. 

In levying a tariff of duties, Congress exercise the taxing power, and for 
purposes of revenue may select the objects of taxation. They may exempt 
certain articles altogether, and permit their importation free of duty. On 
others they may impose low duties. In these classes should be embraced 
such articles of necessity as are in general use, and especially such as are 
consumed by the labourer and the poor as well as by the wealthy citizen.— 
Care should be taken that all the great interests of the country, including 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, 
should, as far as may be practicable, derive equal advantages from the inci- 
dental pretection which a te system ofrevenue duties may afford. Taxa- 
tion, direct or indirect, is a burthen, and it should be im 80 as 0 operate 
as equally as may be, on all classes, in the proportion of their ability to bear 
it. To make the taxing power an actual benefit to one class, necessarily in- 
creases the burden of the others beyond their proportion, and would be 
manifestly unjust. The terms ‘ protection to domestic indusiry,’ are of pop- 
ular import; buat they should apply under a just system to all the various 
branches of industry in our country. The farmer or planter, who toils 
yearly in his fields, is engaged in ‘domestic industry,’ and is as much enti- 
tled to have his labour ‘ protected’ as the manufacturer, the man of com- 
merce, the navigator, or the mechanic, who are engaged also in ‘ domestie 
industry’ in their different pursuits. The joint labours of all these classes 
constitute tbe aggregate of the ‘domestic industry’ of the nation, and they 
are equally entitled to the nation’s ‘ protection.’ No one ef them can justly 
claim to be the exclusive recipients of ‘ protection,’ which can only be af- 
forded by increasing burdens on the ‘ domestic industry’ of the uthers. 

If these views be correct, it remains to inquire bow far the tariff act of 
1842 is consistent with them. That many of the provisions of that act are in 
violation of the cardinal principles here laid down, all must concede. The 
rates of duty imposed by it on some articles are prohibitory, and on others 
so high as greatly to diminish importations, and to produce a less amount of 
revenue than would be derived from lower rates. They operate as ‘ pro- 
tection merely,’ to one branch of ‘domestic industry,’ by taxing other 
branches. 

By the introduction of minimums, or assumed and false values, aud 
- the imposition of specific duties, the injustice and inequality of Ure act 
of 1842, in its practical operations in different classee and pursuits, are seen 
and felt. Many of the oppressive duties imposed by it under the operation 
of these principles, range from one per cent to more thao two hundred per 


cent. They are prohibitury on some articles, and partially so upon others, 


and but lightly on articlesof luxury. It is so framed that much the greatest 


| burden which it imposes is thrown on labour and the poorer classes who are 


least able to bear it, while it protects capital and exempts the rich from pay- 
ing their jast proportion of the taxation required for the support of govern- 
ment. While it protects the capital of the wealthy mavufacturer, and in- 
creases his profits, it does not benefit the operatives or labourers in hisem- 
ployment, whose wages have not been increased by it. Articles of prime 
necessity or of coarse quality and low prices, used by the masses of the peo- 
ple, are, in many instances, subjected by it to heavy taxes, while articles of 
fiver quality and higher price, or of luxury, which can be used only by the 
opulent, are lightly taxed. It imposes heavy and unjust burdens on the far- 
mer, the planter, the commercial man, and those of all other pursuits ex- 
cept the capitalist who has made his investments in manufactures. All the 
great interests of the country are not, as nearly as may be practicable, eqaal- 
ly protected by it. 

The government in theory knows no distinction of persons or classes, and 





should not bestow favours and privileges which all others may not enjoy. 
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It was the purpose of its illustrious founders to base the institutions which 

they r upon the t aud unchanging principles of justice and equity, 

conscious that if administered in the spirit in which they were conceived, 

they would be felt only by the benefits which thay diffused, and would se- 

cure for themselves my § th in the hearts of the people, more powerful 

than standing armies, and all the means and appliances invented to sustain 
vernments founded in injustice and op jon. 

The well-known fact that the tariff act of 1842 was passed by a majority 
of one vote in the Senate and two in the House of Representatives, and 
that some of those who felt themselves constrained, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances existing at the time, to vote in its favour, proclaimed its defects, 
and expressed their determination to aid in its modification on the first op- 
portunity, affords a strong and conclusive evidence that ii was not intended 
to be permanent, and of the expediency and necessity of its thorough re- 
Vision. 

In recommending to Congress a reduction of the present rates of duty, 
and a revision and modification of the act of 1842, 1 am far from entertaining 
opinions unfriendly to the manufacturers. On the contrary, I desire to see 
them prosperous, as far as they can be so, without imposing unequal bur- 
dens on other interests. The advantage under any system of indirect taxa- 
tion, even within the revenue standard, must be in favour of the manufac- 
turing interest; and of this no other interest will complain. 

I recommend to ee the abolition of the minimum principle, ur as- 
sumed, arbitrary, and false values, and of specific duties, and the substitu- 
tion in their place of ad valorem duties, as the fairest and most equitable 
indirect tax which can be imposed. By the ad ralorem principle, all articles 
are taxed according to their cost or value, and those which are of inferior 
quality, or of small cost, bear only the just proportion of the tax with those 
which are of superior quality or greater cost. The articles consumed by all 
are taxed at the same rate. A system of ad valorem revenue duties, with 

roper discriminations and proper guards against frauds in collecting them, 
it is not doubted, will afford ample incidental advantages to the manufacta- 
rers, and enable them to derive as t profit as can be derived from any 
other regular business. It is believed that such a system, strictly within the 
revenue standard, will place the manufacturing interests on a stable footing, 
and inure to their permanent advantage ; while it will, as nearly as may be 
practicable, extend to all the great interests of the country the incideatal 
protection which can be afforded by our revenue laws. Such a system, 
when once firmly established, would be permanent, and not be subject to 
the constant complaints, agitations, and changes, which must ever occur, 
when duties are not laid for revenue, but for the ‘protection merely’ of a 
favoured interest. 

In the deliberations of Congress on this subject, it is hoped that a spirit of 
mutual coucession and compromise between conflicting interests may pre 
vail, and that the result of their labours may be crowned with the happiest 
consequences. 

By the constitution of the United States it is provided, that ‘no money 
shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law.’ A public treasury was undoubtedly eontemplated and intended to 
be created, in which the public money should be kept, from the period of 
collecting until needed for public uses. In the collection and distribution of 
the public money no agencies have ever been employed by law, except such 
as were appointed by the government, directly responsible to it, and under 
its control. The safe keeping of the public money should be confided to a 
pe treasury created by law, and under like respousibilities and control. 

tis not to be imagined that the framers of the constitution could have in- 
tended that a treasury should be created as a place of deposit and safe keep- 
ing of the public money which was irresponsible vo the government. The 
first Congress under the constitution, by the act of the second September, 
1789, ‘ w establish the Treasury Department,’ provided for the appointment 
of a treasurer, aud made it bis duty ‘to receive aud keep the moneys of the 
United States, and ‘at all times to submit to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller, or either of them, the inspection of the moneys in his 
hands.’ . 

That banks, national or state, could have been intended to be used asa 
substitute for the treasury spoken of in the constitution, as keepers of the 
= money, is manifest from the tact, that at that time there was no national 

ank, and but three or four State banks of limited capital existed in the 
country. Their employment as depositories was at first resorted to, to a 
limited extent, but with no avowed intention of continuing them permanent- 
ly, in place of the treasury from time to time employed ; it was from mo- 
tives of supposed convenience. 

Our experience has shown, that when banking corporations have been 
the keepers of the public money, and been thereby made in effect the trea- 
sury, the government can have no guaranty that it can command the use 
of its own money for public purposes. The late Bank of the United States 
proved to be faithless. The State banks which were afterwards employed, 
were faithless. Buta few years ago, with millions of public money in their 
keeping, the ate rear g: was brought almost to bankruptcy and the public 
credit seriously injured, because of their inability or indisposition to pay, on 
demand, to the public creditors, in the only currency recognised by the con- 
stitution. Their failure occarred in a period of peace, and great inconveni- 
ence and loss were suffered by the public from it. Had the country been 
involved ina foreign war, that inconvenience and loss would have been 
much greater, and might have resulted in extreme public calamity. The 
gee money should not be mingled with the private funds of individuals, or 

used for private purposes. When it is placed in banks for safe keeping, it 
is in effect loaned to them without interest, and is loaved by them upon in- 
terest to the borrowers from them. The public money is converted into 
banking capital, and is used and loaned out for the private profit of bank 
stockholders; and when called for, (as was the case in 1837,) it may be in 
the pockets of the borrowers from the banks, instead of being in the public 
treasury contemplated by the constitution. The framers of the constitution 
could never have intended that the money paid into the treasury should be 
thus converted to private use, and placed beyond the control of the govern- 
ment. 

Banks which hold the public money are often tempted, by a desire of 
gain, to extend their loans, increase their circulation, and thus stimulate, if 
not produce a spirit of speculation and extravagance, which sooner or later 
must result in ruin to thousands. If the public money be not permitted to 
be thus used, but be kept in the treasury and paid out{to the public credi- 
tors in gold and silver, the temptation afforded by its deposit with banks to 
an undae expansion of their business would be checked, while the amount 
of the eonstitutional currency left in circulation would be enlarged, by its 
employment in the public collections and disbursements, and the banks them- 
selves would, in consequence, be found in a’safer and sounder condition. 

At present, State banks are employed as depositories, but without adequate 
regulation of law, whereby the public money can be secured against the 
casualties and excesses, revulsions, suspensions, and defalcations, to which, 
from overissues, aap an inordinate desire for gain, or other causes, 
they are constantly ex . The Secretary of the Treasury has in all cases, 
when it was practicable, taken collateral security for the amount which they 
hold by the pledge of stocks of the United States, or sach of the States as 
‘were in goodcredit. Some of the deposit banks have given this description 
of security, and others have declined to do so. 

Entertaining the opinion that ‘the separation of the moneys of the gov- 
ernment from banking institations is indispensable for the safety of the funds 
of the government and the rights of the people,’ I recommend to Congress 
that provision be made by law for such separation, and that a constitutional 
wopeeery be created for the safe keeping of the public money. The consti- 
tati treasury recommended is designed as a secure depository for the 
public money, without any power to make loans or discounts, or to issue 
any paper whatever asa currency of circulation. I cannot doubt that such 
a treasury as was contemplated by the constitution, should be independent 
of all banking corporations. The money of the people should be kept in 
the treasury of the people created by law, and be in the custody of agents 
of the people chosen by themselves, according to the forms of the constitu- 
tion; agents who are directly responsible to the government, who are un- 
der adequate bonds and oaths, who are subject to severe punishment for any 
embezzlement, private use, or misapplication of the public funds, and for 
any failare in other respects to perform their duties. ‘io say that the peo- 
ple or their government are incompetent, or not to be trusted with the cus- 
tody of their own money, in their own treasury, provided by themselves, 
but must rely on the presidents, cashiers, and stockholders of banking cor- 
porations, not appointed by them, nor responsible to them, would be to con- 
cede that they are incompetent for self-government. 

In recommending the establishment of a constitutional treasury in which 
the public money shall be kept, I desire that adequate provision be made by 
law tor ite safety, and that all executive discretion or control over it shall be 
removed, except such as may be necessary in directing itsdisbarsement in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law 

Under our present land system, limiting the minimum price at which the 

mblic lands can be entered, to one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 

ge quantities of lands of inferior quality remain unsold, because they 
will not command that price. From the records of the General Land Office 
it appears, that, of the public lands remaining unsold in the several States 
and Territories in which they are situated, thirty-nine millioes one hundred 
and five thousand five hundred and seventy-seven acres have been in the 
market, subject to en ry, more than twenty years; forty-nine millions six 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand six bundred and forty-four acres for 
more than fifteen years; seventy-three millions seventy-foar thousand and 
six bundred acres for more than ten years ; and one bandred and six millions 
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one hundred and seventy-six thousand nine buadred and sixty-one acres for 
more than five years. Much the largest portion of these lands will coutinue 
to be unsaleable at the minimam price at which they are permitted to be 
sold, so long as large territories of lands from which the more valuable por- 
tions have not been selected, are annually brought into market by the gov- 
ernment. With the view to the sale settlement of these ioferior lands, 
I recommend that the price be graduated and ,reduced ,below the present 
minimum rate, confining the sales at the reduced prices to settlers and cul- 
tivators, in limited quantities. If graduated and reduced in price for a limit- 
ed term to one dollar per acre, and after the expiration of that period for a 
second and third term to lower rates, a large portion of these lands would 
be purchased, and many worthy citizens, who are unable to pay higher 
rates, could purchase homes for themselves and their families, By ado ting 
the policy oP graduation and reduction of price, these inferior lan wilt be 
sold for their real value, while the States in which they lie will be freed 
from the inconvenience, if not injustice, to which they are subjected, in con- 
sequence of the United States continuing to own large quantities of public 
lands within their borders, not liable to taxation for the support of their lo 

cal governments. 

I recommend the continuance of the policy of granting pre-emptions, in 
its most liberal extent, to all those Bee) tome settled, or may hereafter settle 
on the public lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, to which the Indian 
title may have been extinguished at the time of settlement. It has been 
found by experience, that in consequence of combinations of purchasers and 
other causes, a very small quantity of the public lands, when sold at public 
auction, commands a higher price than the minimum rate established by 
law. The settlers on the public Jands are, however, but rarely able to se- 
cure their homes and improvements at the pee sales at that rate ; because 
these combinations, by means of the capital they commanded, and their su- 
perior ability to purchase, render it impossible for the settler to compete 
with them in the market, But putting down all competition, these combi- 
nations of capitalists and speculators are usually enabled to purchase the 
lands, including the improvements of the setters, at the minimum price of the 
government, and either turn them out of their homes, or extort from them, 
uccording to their ability to pay, double or quadruple the amount paid for 
them to the government. It is to the enterprise and perseverance of the 
hardy pioneers of the West, who penetrate the wilderness with their families, 
suffer the dangers, the privations, and hardships attending the settlement of 
anew country, and prepare the way for the body of emigrants who, in the 
course of a few years, usually follow them, that we are, in a great degree, 
indebted for the rapid extension and aggrandizement of our own native coun- 
try. 

‘Raperienee has proved that no portion of our population are more patrio- 
tic than the hardy and brave men of the frontier, or more ready to obey the 
call of their coantry, and to defend her rights and her honour, whenever and 
by whatever enemy assailed. They should be protected from the grasping 
speculator, and secured, at the minimum price of the public lands, in the 
humble homes which they have improved by their labour With this end 
in view, all vexatious or unnecessary restrictions imposed upon them by 
the existing pre-emption laws should be repealed or modified. [tis the 
policy of the government to afford facilities to its citizens to become = the 
owners of sma‘! portions of our vast public domain at low and moderate 
rates. 

The present system of managing the mineral lands of the United States 
is believed to be radically defective. More than a million of acres of the 
public lands, supposed to contain lead and other minerals, have been reserv- 
ed from sale, and numerous leases upon them have been granted to individ- 
uals upon a stipulated rent. The systemof granting leases has proved to 
be not only unprofitable to the government, but unsatisfactory to the citizens 
who have gone upon the lands, and mast, if continued, lay the foundation 
of much future difficulty between the goverament and lessees. According 
to the official records, the amount of rents received by the government for 
the years 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, was $6,354 74, while the expenses of 
the system during the same period, inclading salaries of superintendents, 
agents, clerks, and incidental expenses, were twenty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and eleven dollars and cleven cents—the income being less than one- 
fourth of the expenses. To this pecuniary loss may be added the injury sus- 
tained by the public in consequence of the destruction of timber, and the 
careless and wasteful manner of working the mines. The system has given 
rise to much litigatiun between the United States and individual citizens, 
producing irritation and excitement in the mineral region, and involving the 

overnment in heavy additional expenditures. It is believed that similar 
,csses and embarrassments will continue to occur, while the present system 
of leasing these lands remains unchanged. These lands are now under the 
superintendence and care of the War Department, with the urdinary duties 
of which they have ao proper or natural connexion. I recommend the re- 
peal of the present system, and that these lands be placed under the super 
intendence and management of the General Land Office, as other public 
lands, and be brought into market and sold upon such terms as Congress in 
their wisdom may prescribe, reserving to the government an equitable per- 
centage of the gross amount of mineral produce, and thatthe pre-emption 
principle be extended to resident miners and settlers upon them, at the 
minimum price which may be established by Congress. 

1 reier you to the accompanying report of the Secretary of War, for in- 
formation respecting the present situation of the army, and its operations 
during the past year; the state of our defences; the condition of the pub- 
lic works; and our relations with the various Indian tribes within our 
limits or upon our borders. I invite your attention to the suggestions 
contained in that report, in relation to these prominent objects of national 
interest 

When orders were given during the past summer for concentrating a 
military force on the western frontier of Texas, our troops were aa 
dispersed, and in small detachments, occupying posts remote from eac 
other. The prompt and expeditious manner in which an army, embrac- 
ing more than half our peace establishment, was drawn together on an 
emergency so sudden, reflec's great credit on the officers who were intrusted 
with the execution of these orders, as well as upon the discipline of the 
army itself. To be in strength to protect and defend the people and terri- 
tory of Texas, in the event Mexico should commence hostilities, or in- 
vade her territories with a large army, which she threatened, I authorized 
the general assigned to the command of the army of occupation to make 
requisitions for additional forces from several of the States nearest the 
Texan territory, and which could most expeditiously furnish them, if, in 
his opinion, a larger force than that under his command, and the auxili- 
ary aid which, under like circumstances, he was authorized to receive 
from Texas, should be required. The contingency upon which the exercise 
of this authority depended, has not occurr The circumstances under 
which two companies of State artillery from the cily of New Orleans 
were sen: into Texas, and mastered into the service of the United States, 
are fully stated in the report of the Secretary of War I recommend to 
Congress that provision be made for the payment of these troops, as well 
as a small number of Texan volunteers, whom the commanding general 
thought it neressary to receive or muster into our service. 

Daring the last summer, the first regiment of dragoons made exten- 
sive excursions through the Indian country on our borders,a part of them 
re cree | nearly to the possessions of the Hudson's Bay Company in the 
north, and a part as far as the South Pass of the Rocky mountains, and the 
head waters of the tributary streams of the Colorado of the West. The 
exhibition of this military force among the Indian tribes in those distamt 
regions, and the councils held with them by the commanders of the expe- 
ditions, it is believed, will have a salutary influence in restraining them 
from hostilities among themselves, and maintaining friendly relations be- 
tween them and the United States. An interesting account of one of these 
excursions accompanies the repert of the Secretary of War, Under the di- 
rectuuon of the War Department, Brevet Captain Fremont, of the corps of 
topograpical engineers, has been employed since 1842 in exploriag the 
country west of the Mississippi, and beyond the Rocky mountains. Two 
expeditions have already been brought to a close, and the reports of that 
scienufic and enterprising officer have furnished much interesting and val- 
aable information. He is now engaged in a third expedition; but itis 
not expected that this arduous service will be completed in season to enable 
me to co:nmunicate the result to Congress ai the present session. 

Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a favorable character. The 
policy of removing them to a country designed for their permanent resi- 
dence, west of the Mississipi, and without the limits of the organized 
States and Territories, is better appreciated by them than it was a lew years 
ago; while education is now attendea to, and the habits of civilized life 
are gaining ground among them. 

Serious difficulties of loug standing continue to distract the several parties 
into which the Cherokees are unhappily divided. The efforts of the gov 
ernment to adjust the difficulties between them have heretojore proved un- 
successful ; and there remains no probability that this desirable object can 
be accomplished without the aid of turther legislation by Congress I will, 
at an early period of your session, present the subject for your considera- 
tion, accompanied with an exposition of the complainis and claims of the 
several parties into which the nation is divided, with a view to the -~y 4 
tion of such measures by Congress as may enable the Executive to do 
jastiee to them respectively, and to pat an end, if possible, to the dissen- 
sions which have Jong prevailed, and still prevail, among them. 

I refer you to the Report of the Secretary of the Navy for the present 
eon tition of that branch of the national defence ; and lor grave suggestions, 
having for their object the increase of ite eficiency, and a greater economy 
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in its management. During the past year the officers and men have 
performed their duty in a saisfactory manner, The orders which have 
been given have been execauiet wah promptness and fidelity. A larger 
force than has often formed one squadron under our flag was readily con- 
centrated in the Gulf of Mexwo, and, apparantly, whhout unusual effort 
itis especially to be observed, that, notwithstanding the union of so con- 
siderable a force no act was commined that even the jealousy of an irrita- 
ted power could construe as an act of aggression ; and that (he commander 
ol the squadron and bis officers, in strict conformity with their instructions 
holding themselves ever ready for the most active duty, nave achieved the 
still purer glory of coniributing to the preservation of peace. It is be- 
lieved that at ail our foreign stations the honor of our flag bas been main- 
tained, and that, generally, our ships of war have been distinguished for 
their good discipline and order. Tam happy to add, that the display of 
maritime force which was required Ly the events of the summer, has 
been made wholly within the usual appropriations for the service of the 
year, 8o that no additional appropriations are required, 

The commerce of the United States, and with it the navigating interest, 
have steadily and rapidly increased since the A gees of our govern- 
ment, ualil, it is believed, we are now second to bul one power in the 
world, and at no distant day we shall! probably be inferior to none. Expos- 
ed as they must be, ithas been a wise policy to afford to these important 
interests protection with our ships of war, distributed in the great high- 
ways ol trade throughout the world . For more than thirty years appropria- 
tions have been mace, and annually expended, fur the gradual increase 
of var naval forces. In peace, our navy performs the important duty of 

rolecting our commerce, and, in the event of war, Will be, as it has 
ena most efficient means of defence. 

The successtul use of sieam navigation on the ocean has been followed 
by the introduction of war-steamers in great and increasing numbers 
into the navies of the principal maritime Powers of the world, A due re- 
gard to our own’safety and to an efficient protection to our large and increas 
tog commerce demands a corresponding increase on Ovr pari. No coun- 
try has greater facilities_for the construction of vessels of this description 
than ours, or can promise itself greater advantages (rom their employment, 
They are admirably adapted two the protectionof our commerce, to the rapid 
transmission of intelligence, and to the coast defence. In pursuance of the 
wise policy of a gradual increase of our navy, large supplies of live oak 
timber, and other materials for ship building, Lave been collected, and are 
now under shelter and ina state of good preservation, while iron steam. 
ers can be built with great facility in various partsof the Union. The use 
of iron as a material, especially in the construction of steamers, which can 
enter with safety many of the harbors along our coast, now inaccessible to 
vessels of greater draught, and the practicability of constructing them in 
the interior, sirong!y recommends that liberal appropriations should be made 
for this important object. Whatever may have been our policy in the 
earlier stages of our government, when the nation was in its infancy, 
our shipping interests and commerce comparatively small, our resources 
limited, Our population sparse, and scarcely extending beyond the limits 
of the original thirteen Sates, that policy must be essentially different 
now that we have grown from three to more than twenty millions of people 
—that our commerce, carried in our own ships, is found in every sea, 
and that our territorial boundaries and settlements have been so greatly 
expanded. Neitherour commerce, nor our long line of coast on the ocean 
an? on the lakes, can be successtuliy defended against foreign aggression 
by means of fortifications alone 

These are essential at important commercial and military points, but 
our chief reliance for this object must be ona well-organized, efheient 
navy. The benefits resulting from such a navy ate not confined to the 
Atlantic States. The productions of the interior, which seek a market 
abroad, are directly dependent on the safety and freedom of our commerce. 
The occupation of the Balize below New Orleans by a hostile force would 
embarrass, if not stagnate, the whole export trade of the Mississippi, and 
affect the value of the agricultural products of the entire valley of that 
mighty river and its tributaries. 

It has never been our policy to maintain large standing armies in time 
of peace. They are contrary to the genius of our free institutions, would 
impose heavy burdens on the people, and be dangerous to public liberty. 
Our reliance for protection and defenee on the land must be mainly on 
our citizen soldiers, who will be ever ready, as they ever have bees ready 
in times past, to rush with alacrity, at the call of their country, to her 
defence. This description of force, however, cannot defend our coast, 
harbours, and inland seas, nor protect our commerce on the ocean or the 
lakes. These must be protected by our navy. 

Considering an increased naval force, and especially of steam vessels, 
corresponding with our growth and importance as a nation, and proportion- 
ed to the increased and increasing naval power of other nations, of vast 
importance as regards our safety, and the great and growing interests to be 
protected by it, | recommend the subject to the favourable consideration 
of Cougress. 

The report of the Postmaster Genera! herewith communicated, contains 
a detailed statement of the operations of his department curing the 
year. It will be seen that the income from postages will fail short ef 
the expenditures for the year between one and two millions of dollars.— 
his deficiency has been caused by the reduction of the rates of tage, 
which was made by the act of the third of March last. No principle 
been more generally acquiesced in by the people than that this department 
should sustain itself by limiting its expenditures to its income. Con- 
gress has never sought to make it a source of revenue for general pur- 
poses, except for a short period during the last war with Great Britain, 
nor should it ever become a charge on the general treasury. If Congress 
shall adhere to this principle, as I think they ought, it will be necessary 
either to curtail the present mail service, so as to reduce the expenditures, 
or so to modify the act of the third of March last as to improve its revenues. 
The extension of the mail service, and the additional facilities which will 
be demanded by the rapid extension and increase of population on our 
westera frontier, will not admit of such curtailment as will materially re- 
duce the present expenditures. In the adjustment of the tariff of post- 
ages the interests of the people demand, that the lowest rates be op 
which will produce the necessary revenue to meet the expenditures the 
department. I invite the attention of Congress to the suggestions of the 
Postinaster General on this subject, under the belief that such « modifiea- 
tion of the late law may be made as will yield sufficient revenue without 
further calls on the treasury, and with very little change in the present 
rates of postage. ' 

Proper measures have been taken, in pursuance of the act of the third 
of March last, for the establishment of lines of mail steamers between 
this and foreign countries. The importance of this service commends it- 
self strongly to favorable consideration. . 

With thegrowth of our country, the public business which devolves om 

the heads of the several Executive Departments has greatly increased. 
In some respects, the distribution of duties among them seems to be in- 
congruous, and many of these might be transferred from one to another 
with advantage to the public interests. A more auspicious time for the 
consideration of this subject by Congress, with a view to system in the or- 
ganization of the several departments, abd a more appropriate division of 
the public business, will not probably oceur. 

The most important duties of the State Department relate to our foreign 
affairs. By the great enlargement of the family of nations, the increase 
of our commerce, and the corresponding extension of our consular system, 
the business of this department has been greatly increased. In its pres- 
ent organization, many duties of a domestic nature, and consisting of de- 
tails, are devolved on the Secretary of State, which do not appropriately 
belong to the foreign department of the government, and may properly be 
transferred to some other department. One of these grows out of the pres- 
ent state of the law concerning the Patent Ofhice, which, afew years since 
was 2 subordinate clerkship, but has become a distinct bureau of great im- 
portance. With an excellent internal organization, it is sull conmected 
with the State Department. In the transaction of ite business, questions 
of mach importance to inventors, and to the community, frequently ariee, 
which, by existing laws, ere referred for decision to a board, of which the 
Secretary of State is a member. These questions are legal, and the coa- 
nexion which now exists between the State ~— oy and the Patent 
Office, may, with great propriety and advantage, be transferred to the At- 
torney General. P 

In his last annual message to Congress, Mr. Madison invited attention 
to a proper provision for the Attorney General as an “ important improve- 
ment in the executive establishment.” This recommendation was re- 

eated by his successors. The official duties of the Attorney General 
ave been much increased within a few years, and bis office bas become 
of great importance. lis duties may be still further increased with 
advantage to the pablic interests. As an executive officer, his residence 
and constant attention at the seat of government are required — 
questions involving important principles, and large amounts of public 
money, are constantly referred to by the President and executive depart- 
ments for his examination and decision. The public business wader his 
official management before the judiciary bas been so augmented by the 
extension of our territory, and the acts of Congress authorizing suits 
against the United States for large bodies of valuable public lends, a 
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to increase his labors and responsibilities. I therefore recom- 
mend that the Attorney General be placed on the same footing with the 
heads of the other executive departments, with such subordinate officers, 
provided by law for his department, as may be required to discharge the 
additional duties which have been or may be devolved upon him. 
Congress the power of exclusive legislation over the District of 
Columbia; and I commend the interests of its inhabitants to your fa- 
vorable consideration. The people of this District have no legislative 
body of their own, and must confide their local as well as their general 
interests to representatives in whose election they have no voice, and 
over whose official conduct they have no control. Each member of 
the National Legislature should consider bimself as their immediate re- 
presentative, and should be the more ready to give attention to their in- 
terests*and wants, because he is not responsible to them. I recommend 
that a liberal and generous spirit may characterize your measures in rela- 
tion .othem. I shall be ever disposed to show a proper regard for their 
wishes; aod, within constitutional limits, shall at all times cheerfully 
co-operate with you for the advancement of their welfare 
I trust it may not be deemed inappropriate to the occasion to dwell for a 
moment on the memory of the most eminent citizen of our country, who, 
during the summer that is 7 by, has descended tothetomb. The stg 
ment of contemplating, at the advanced age of near four score years, the 
happy condition of his country, cheered the last hours of Andrew Jack- 
son, who departed this life in the tranquil hope of a blessed immortality.— 
His death was happy, as his life had been eminently useful. He had an 
unfaltering confidence in the virtue and re gag | of the people, and in the 
manence of that free government which he had largely contributed to 
establish and defend. His great deeds had secured to bim the affections of 
his fellow citizens, and it was his happiness to witness the growth and 
lory of his country which he loved so well. He departed amidst the bene- 
Sictions of millions of freemen. The nation paid its tribute to bis me- 
mory atbis tomb. Coming generations will learn from his example the 
love of country and the rights of man, In his language on 2 similar occa- 
sion to the present, “ I now commend you, my fellow-citizets, to the guid- 
ance of Almighty God, with a full reliance on his merciful providence for 
the maintenance of our free institutions: and with an earnest supplica- 
tion, that whatever errors it may be my lot to commit in discharging the 
arduous duties which have devolved on me, will find a remedy in the 
harmony and wisdom of your counsels.” ‘ 
JAMES K. POLK. 


Washingtom, December 2, 1845. 
SS 
Prom the Montreal Gazette. 
DEPARTURE OF HIS EXCELLENCY LORD MET- 
CALFE FROM MONTREAL, 


His Excellency the Governor-General took his departure from Montreal 
at ten o'clock on Wednesday \aorning, on board the Laprairie steamer 
Prince Albert. As soon as the ee of his Easonaney's intonded 
departare became confirmed, a general wish pervaded all classes to ex- 
hibit to his Excellency, on bidding farewell, the tokens of respect and re- 

to which his conduct whilst amongst us had justly entitled him. 

The Mayor and Council met, as previously arranged, soon after eight 
o'clock, at the Exchange News Room, St. Joseph-Street, whence they 
proceeded to the wharf accompanied by a large bedy of the oltizens to 
await the arrival of his Excellency. Notwithstanding the extreme coldness 
of the morning, as the hour drew nigh the whole live of route by which 
his Excellency was expected from Monklands, commencing at the Hay- 
Market, and an immense concourse of people of all classes, were assembied 
on the wharves and quays, anxious to testify the regard in which his Excel- 

was held by individuals of all ranks and denominations. 

The streets were lined with the military from the Hay-Market to the 

int of embarkation. The 93rd Highlanders were stationed in open co- 
umn from the Hay-Market along Great St. James-street, to the Place 
d’ Armes, from whence the line was continued by the 52ad Light Infantry 
down to the wharf, where a guard of honour for the reception of his Excel- 
lency, selected from the latter regiment, was stationed. Four pieces of ar- 
tillery were stationed on the wharf opposite the barracks, from which asa 
lute of nineteen guns was fired during the embarkation of his Excel- 
lency. 

The Union, Alliance, Neptane, and Hero Fire Companies, and the Hose 
and Hook and Ladder Companies, assembled on the wharf in uniform, ac- 
companied by the bands of the Union and Hose Companies and all their 
respective flags and banners. The different companies formed an open 
column through which his Excellency’s carriage passed. 

The British Order of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Manches- 





CANADA GAZETTE, EXTRAORDINAR®. 


Montreal, Wednesday, November 26, 1845. 
PROVINCE OF CANADA. 

Monklands, Montreal, November 25th, 13 45. 
The Governor General cannot take leave of Canada in the sudden man- 
ner in which the state «f his health readers , without conveying to 
the inhabitants of the Province his fervent wishes for their perity and 
happiness. He does not quit His post in pursuit of a cure for a complaint 
which is eu to be incurable, nor for the preservation of a Life 
which could not be better disposed of than in the service of Her Majesty, 
and in the exercise of honest endeavours to promote the welfare of this 
splendid Province ; but solely, because the increasing ravages of his disorder 
deprive him of the power of performing the duties of his Office with the re 
quisite efficienc Under these circumstances, Her Majesty having most 
graciously signified Her acceptance of his resignation, He is under the ne- 
cessity of proceeding to a Port of Embarkation without delay, lest the ap- 
proaching severity of the season should rerder bis removal unsafe in the 
present state of His Health. 
Whetber the remaining term of bis existence be brief or protracted, Hecan 
never cease to regard with extreme interest the progress of affairs in this 
Portion of Her Majesty's Dominions. 
In retiring from His station, he has the satisfaction of believing that the 
prosperity of the Proviuce is rapidly rewarding the Industry and Enter- 
yrise of ite Inhabitants ; and that political dissensions and animosities have 
ina great degree subsided. He trusts that these Blessings will continue 
aud increase. 

In repeating the anxious desire which He will ever retain for the welfare 
of Canada, Me cannot refrain from expressing His grateful seuse of the cor- 
dial support which He has received trom the Loyalty and public spirit of its 
Inhabitants, during His Administration of the Government. 

METCALFE. 

At three o’clock the same afternoon. the Earl of Cathcart, Commander of 
tae Forces ia Canada, was sworn in Administrator of the Government, with 
the usual formalities. At half-past three the ceremony was closed, and a 
salute of nineteen guns announced the fact to the inhabitants. 


—— = = —— 





PARK THEATRE. 


The puplic is yam em | informed that Mr. and Mrs. Kean will perform every night, 

the ensuing week, and will commence their engagement on Monday evening, December 

@tb 

3 In the Tragedy of ION! _— 
VOM. wes eccceecceees ++e+-Mrs, Kean | Adrastus............+ covece Mr. Kean 


TABERNACLE, 
4 ee yp FAREWELL, on Tuesday next, 9th December.—Mr. TempLeton 
begs to announce with gratitude to his liberal patrons (the public) of New York, 
that in consequence of his projected tour to the South, he reluctantly makes his farewell 
bow, and giveshis last entertainment (for several peetee, in New York, on Tuesday 
next, the 9th inst.. when be will have the honour of singing English, Irish, Scotch, Italian, 
German and American Songs and Scenas. 
For particulars see programmes. 
Doors open at 7. ocommence at 8 o'clock, and terminate at 10. Tickets and pro- 
ramimes may be hadat the music stores and at the doors. Tickets 50 cenls. Books of 
e words, price 12) cents each, to be had at the doors. 
Mr. TEMPLETON will also repeat the above entertainment at the Gothic Hall, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday the 11th inst, being his farewell and last appearance in that city 
for several months. 


FEO CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS. A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 

proved method of manufaciaring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would dispose of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex 
pense of manufacture. ; 

Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. 827. 
JOHN W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Has resumed his Classes for Private Purics, at bis residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 uf 








HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &e., with a view to Eopacsticn for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like ere eee Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. » 
jos PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS STERLING. ~~~ 


A NEW EDITION OF MURRAY'S ENGLISH READER, 
With a Grossary ofthe mest difficult words prefixed to each Section, and with an addition 
of one bundred pages of new matter, chiefly on Popular Science, 
By E.R. HUMPHREYS, Ese, 
Mead Master of the Central Academy, P. E. Island, and Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

The above work bas been appointed by the Board of Education as a regular Clase 
Book for the District Schools of this Island; and it is so arranged, that it can be used in 
tlasses, together with the old edition of the Reader. February 4th. 1845. 

Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, and for sale at the Book Stores. 

nid 6. 











HARTWELL’S | 





ter Unity, of which his Excellency is a member, assembled in the Place 
d’Armesin considerable numbers, und marched in procession to the wharf 
in order to bid farewell to their distinguished brother, headed by the Dis- 
trict Band, and accompanied by the banners and ensigns of the different 
Lodges. From the want of time to convey the requisite intimation, the 
procession was scarcely so numeroas as might have been expected, and 
the greater part of the brethren were present as private citizens, who 
would have gladly availed themselves of this means of expressing their es- 
teem, bad they been aware that a demonstration of the Order was in con- 
templation. : : 
On His Excellency’s arrival on the wharf he was received on descending 
from his carriage, by the Earl of Cathcart, Sir James Hope, His Worship the 
Mayor and Council, and the heads of departments in fall uniform. His 
Worship then advanced and presented the address from the a, Cor- 
poration and citizens of Montreal, which was to the following effect. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Theophilus Baron Met- 

calfe, Governor General of British North America, &c. 

May it please Your Excellency : 

We, Her Majesty’s devoted and loyal subjects, the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Citizeas of Montreal, beg leave most respectfully to approach Your Ex- 
cellency on the eve of your Jepertare from amongst us, for the purpose 
of expressing the deep sympathy which, in common with our fellow sub 
jects throughout this Proviase, we feel for the cause which has necessiiated 
Your Lordsbip’s retirement from the Government of British America. 

The munificent liberality experienced by the charitable institutions of 
the Province, and your truly Catholic contributions to all philanthropic ob- 
jects, will long be remembered and daly cherished by the inhabitants of 
Cc a, 

In approaching to say farewell to Your Excellency on your unexpected 
departure from the a sys fs permit us most respectfully to tender to Your 
Lordship the expression of our sincere good wishes, for the —— re- 
covery of your health, and that the remainder of your useful life may be 
spent in peace and tranquillity. Sigued J. Ferrizrm Mayor. 

City Hall, Montrea!, November 26, 1845. 

To which Hie Excellency was pleased to reply in the following 
terms :—— 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind and loyal address. _ 

I feel #0 entirely overcome that | am unable to give expression to my 


I shallalways retain a grateful sense of your kindaess, and shall carry 
the recollection of it with meto my grave. 
May God bless you all, 


During the reading of the Address, His Excellency leaned on the arms of 
the Earl of Cathcart and Captain Higginson, on! was visibly much affect- 
od, as, indeed, were all present. He was compelled to pause at intervals 
during his reply , and, whilst giving utterance to the prayer witb which it 
conelades, he was overpowered by his feelings and burst into tears. He 
was then escorted on board the Prince Albert, and, as the steamer moved off, 
the bystanders, with uncovered heads, all joined the fervent exclamations, 
God bless him ! 

On arrival ef His Lordship at St Johus, be was met by a large assem- 
blage of the inhabitants of both origins, and an address was presented tohim- 
We can bat re-echo the general voice of our contemporaries that no Go- 
vernor General ever quitted these shores bearing with him so large a 

portion of personal esteem, or leaving behind him such profound regret. 

he expressions of sympathy were not tumultuous, but heartfelt, and even 
the repression of the cheering which would have accompanied his progress 
under circamstances of a less painful description, hovel its depth and sin- 
cerity. Every one felt and spoke us if be had lost a personal friend, and that 
a void was made that would never again be filled as before. His Lord-hip 
took his final leave of the Province, as nearly as possible, on the biennial an- 
nivereary of the commencement ot his memorable struggle with the dicta- 
torial faction which he found in office. In that two years he achieved a 
great, an almost unhoped for victory, and lived down many errors and 


WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N ENGLISH LADY who has been for many years accustomed w Tuition, is desi- 
rons of obtaining a situation as Visiting Governess, or of giving Lessons at ber resi- 
dence, in the following branches viz., Music, French, Italian, Drawing in a variety of 
styles ; Geography, with the ase of the Globes; Writing aud Arithmetic, History ; 
lish Grammer, Botany, also Wax Flowers, and Fancy Works, The hghest testimonials 
can be given. All letters addressed C. D. to the office of this paper, will be most punc- 
tually attended to. ¢ : ol ‘ ‘ nld 3t. 
EV. & “‘FOWNSEND HUDDART'’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected one for the purposas 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the gonere’ convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the pupils which bad to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it is beli-ved, one of the best arranged 
plans for edacation in the city. , 

The Institution occupies a front on Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories high, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, 
beyond what are usually provided. The dormitories consist of thirty-two separate 
rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to bold two, and some of them three 
pupilseach. Hot, cold, and shower baths are constantly ready for use ; in short, every 
thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the health, promote the comfor- 
and advance the education of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restrictions, an 
guarantees of a well regulated school have here been concentrated. In the rear of th 
play grouad, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has been built, seventy-five feet b 
thirty—fitted up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the pupils 
can play in unfavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectui es and forensic 
exercises. 

The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance of order and dascipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every a, that the 
growth of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not been forgutten in 
the arrangement of the establishment. — ; 

The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. Ali the advantages of the best Instructors and Professors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- 
letic exercises, which car b enjoyed in the play ground, or in the Gymnasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at bis residence in Fourteenth 
street 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (withont accomplishments)— Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per qaarter. wma a tl cal o18 St 

UST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per- 

mission, to the Right Honourable Lorc Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
With copious Enciisu Notes, and an Historical MyTHoLoeicat, and GrocraPHicaL 


NDEX 
By FE. R. HUMPHREYS, Esa. 
Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Edward Island. 
Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetown. nl5 6t. 


Cees ACADEMY.—PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

Head Master.—E. R. Humphreys, Esq., late of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Second Master.—John woe sq. 

Third Master.—John A: buckle, Esq., M.A. 

Professor of the French Language.—M. Nelis. 

Professor of the German Language.—The Head Master. 

TERMS. 

Boarders.—83 Dollars per annum. 

Day pupils—l4 Dollars. 

French and German.—8 Dollars each. 

The course of instruction gives in this Institation comprehends the Classics and Math- 
ematics, which are read in the English Universities to the end of the Janior Sophister 
year, together with French and German, and all the branches of a sound English educa- 
tion. 

It is the intention of the Head Master, in the course of a short time, to organise a Na- 
tional School in connection with the Institution. 

P. EK Island. October Ist., 1845. nis 6t. 


Te TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS 
= sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Ontiine of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
el Schools, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 

This iitlle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the bope tat though they may not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage in the National Schools, they 
may glean from its perasal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
heir management and control. ARMUUR & RAMSAY. Montreal 





prejudices. By the simple course of a good life, an hovest purpose, anda 
manly courage in its pursuit, he saw the whole fabric of delusion which a 
petsevering and unscrupulous malignity had raised, melting away, and his 
own charwcter, both as an erlightened and a benevolent politician, and as a } 
lover of liberty as well as oforder, universally recognised i 

Short!y afer his Lordship’s departure appeared the following truly feeling | 
and diguified address, mos: characteristic of the man: 





well 
Dp POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON. 
nnves to attend to Distases of THE Eve, from to 4 o'clock, at his residence, 26] 
Broadway His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
| * Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting | 
cored ir a few minutes. Aatirficiat Eves inserted. Office 261 Broalway—« trance | 
1-2 Warren street $15 ly. 
VARVER & HALL—Architects, F eers, B g and Real Exiate Agenis, 33 
C Washington Street, New York, and North Sixth st., Philadelphia 
Plans, Specifications a Est ate r g 





Drawings and Specifications : ig 
Real Esiate bought and sold, Money Loaned and lavested, Property Leased, and Ren 
C ollected 


r patent rights 












NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—tte Propri 
tal Lives of Packets between New York and aaa “—. _ 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6ub, Iith, 16th, 21st, and Shek ots cee reneed for ~~. 


a . + 
tach other inthe Solsowing onder, vit. theft Jery month ; the ships to 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Waterloo Allen, Jaly 1, Nov. 11, Merch 11 a ee 
i ‘ aly 11, Nov. 11, Marc { 
Fiselia, Hache, ©“ 16, «16, 16| "Sept i’ Some May 
Pottinguer, Bursley, om, * 3. © “ é “ é rd 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, dng pie Pat , “*“ wow My 
i A ug. - |, ri) | “ « 

Joho R-Skiddy Skiddy, oy oy OR Mj)“ oy “ = . 4 
New York Cropper, “ns, * Bw * BI Get. 1, Fo. £ Jone 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, “ 2, « 3 o@ ae Ee ng 
Siddons Cobb, “ 6, “ 25, « 9 “i, * Wo« wy 
Shenand, joah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1)| 2. = “ « 16 
© Wolteey, phen pson, oS a iY a 2, “ , “ 2 
orkshire ailey, “aR, * &, “ 4 " 

Q. of the West, Ww ae, “ 2, * Zi, a — & =: we Py ad H 
Sheridan, Cornish, “Ss ¢ 8 *S8) « i « ae 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 16) “ 16, “ 
Virginian, fier, ck oe £4 | « 36) « 96 «© 9¢ 

xford, ne, “ y “ “= BI * 

Rochester, Britton, “2 a lw gy a Hy ss et ee H 
Garrick, Trask, “8, “ 8, 4 gl « a aos gs 
Montezuma, Lowber, ov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “« 4, “ 16 “ 


‘ | 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded of ch 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be decred is cies of egtentoant 
cour, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of dates of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered te. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,.................. $100. 
naidan tates de a ford ‘= from F ** to New York,...... 125. 
s ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorksb ided 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H MARSHALL Rn 
‘ . oe ‘G, BROTHERS & CO., LiverpooL 
Agents fur ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Wat-rloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
wep te th N.Y. 
. ; ° - SANDS & CO., Liv . 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, — 
A & CO., New York. 
SHIPLEY & CO., Liver 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
ge _FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
uw Youn AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the ist, ivth, and 26 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the foliowi hi rhi sue 
pee 9 neato by = ny at Ag 5 4 are mained calling pustteaily trom Bee Wak 
nd Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, an and fr i 
every mene throughout the year, vix. rein ST eS Sie lye =u 


Ships. Masters. Days of a — | from New] Days of Sailing frem 
ork. Londoa. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1 a 

Northumberland, k. Griswold, —. a my h -— hac eral ru oe 

adiator, . Britton, “ 2, “* 20, “ -20/] Mar. 7, Jul 

Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1; June i, Oct. I] "17," 47, as 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, 10, © 101 « 97) « gy ue gy 
Quebec, F. H. Alebara, | « 20, “20, 0) April 7, Aug. 7) Dec. 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan,!Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ‘ 17, iP 17, « Wy 
Wellington D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “10, “«° to] « 27, « gy uw gy 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, “20, « 20!May 7, Sept. 7) Jan. 9 
Prince Albert, 'W.8.Sebor, [April 1; Aug.!, Dec. 1] «17, a7! “ee 7 
Toronto, E.G. Tinker,| “ 10, “10, «° 10] « a7) «& gy ce gy 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 2, “20, “© 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced 
— Ss care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are . the sy 
y le 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to J N GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
Vertes Pe eh em tg : GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 Sonth-¢ 
ACK ETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
P leave New York on the Ist, aa Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
lst Feb. Jume and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, léth April, Aug., and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, ljth May, Sept and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors i 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 


— ~ _ ; OOF a Sey ay 
OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOUL.—The Royal Ma 


ale Ships Britannia and Cambria, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fo 


Britannia, J. 8. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. December 1, 1845 

Cambria, C. H. E. Jadkins, Esq., Com mander. December 16, 1845 

Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 
No. 6 Wall 


N- B.—No Berth secured until paid for : 








UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 11 Wall sireet.—Th 

Company offers the following advantages to the pablic. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is hable beyond the amount of his premium. 

A sarvied woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of big 
creditors. 

bere will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company ™ of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Seth Low, 
Chas. 8. Macknett, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Marcus 1. Ward, 
Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Rensselaer Havens, 
Guillaume Merle. 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Lewis C. Grover, 
Henry McFarlan, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretar 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


CRATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 


t! 
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JEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANV.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company op their own lives, or the lives of othe 


and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The paymeat i may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. ° Ses See 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. . 
14 0 72 % 1 07 38 1 48 rh | Tene, 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 23 120 40 1 69 52 2 @ 
17 0 86 29 128 41 1 78 53 2 16 
18 0 89 ww» 1 31 42 1 85 bal 2 
19 0% 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 & 
20 9 91 32 13 44 1 90 56 2 
21 0 92 33 1s 45 1 91 ST 2 70 
2 0 95 Bal 135 6 1 92 58 3 14 
0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 58 3s; oF 
24 099 % 138 48 194 60 4 % 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 wa 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, cpon which ine 





terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 

om) tee for 5 — 31-2 per cont ; do. do. for pone 2 1-3 per cont, oeedtoe 
en the to e 8 exceed $1000 the rate of 

me Ln, P & interest to be fixed by 


re ES 
2omas W. Ludlow Job 
Stephen Warren, E William Bava, 
Gulian C. Vv exptench, Robert Ray, 
, 8 


David 8S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


Gardner G. Howlan Leo uares; 
Albert R. Gallatin, proyy LL t 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor,’ 
James J. Jones, William B. Asior, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
John D. Van Buren bert: TON TOWNSEND i 
Crarces C. Patmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeb ltt Physician to the Companyg 


7" BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and perso 
wishing va into extensive business. That excellent Miil Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canac a, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, will be let ata 
moderate rent, for a term of tep years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of & 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are 1» a good state of cultivat iom, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stove and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four — sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen's Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other eree 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty fee” 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For articulart 


apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, kc., 12 Wellington Bailding 
oronto. . 2. 6m 











m*ecr ae OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Lo 
who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servic 


ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry establ 
were of ONE HUNDRED YEARS. . ; . eke 






eS HOt profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long expenence— 

his sonal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the tact that he has an Agent 
In arly every City and Borough in the Old ¢ ountry, emboldens him to assert that he 
has fac s for obtaining information in reierence to Dormant Property which no other 
ofmice can ia im to. E 

Copies of WILLS procured, ke. ke 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and ga complete inder 

Heirs, & prising opwards of 1000 names), who have be wivertised for in this 
v The urge for searching the same will be One D nd Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Chris as we s Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the the property was bequeath- 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Office, No. 112 Broadway, Express Buildings, N- Y. ; residence 268 Jay street,’ Brook 
lyn 24my 


. Goods intended for these vessels wil 1 


an i 


' 


ae ee ee fe | eqcek g rSsary. 


